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G. V. ELECTRICS FOR GROCERS 


Efficient transportation is a powerful stimulant to business expansion. The uniform depend- 
ability and great economy of G. V. Electric Trucks has aided scores of merchants to build up new 
trade and at the same time save money. 

Where, formerly, city delivery was a haphazard but necessary evil, to-day the Electric Truck 
has made it a comprehensive, easily understood science. 
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3l4-ton G. V. hauling flour in Los Angeles, Cal. 


The grocery field is only one of 127 lines of trade in which G. V. Electric Trucks are success- 
fully used. 

Grocers from Portland to San Francisco, and from Cape Town to Sydney, Australia, give evi- 
dence of complete satisfaction by reordering G. V. Electrics. 


Nearly 5,000 in use. Six models, ranging from 1,000 to 10,000 pounds capacity. 
Catalogue No. 104 on request. 


| @ General Vehicle Company, Inc. 


General Office and Factory 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. ie 


New York Chicago Boston Sh ibndet pas 
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Scientists assert that the commercial 
and industrial supremacy of Chicago has 
been in the making for millions of years 
and that man has done little else than to 
accept and utilize Dame Nature’s handi- 
work. . 

Far be it from us to take issue with the 
dictum of science; we do know, however, 


that early in the history of the growth . 


of Chicago as the greatest railroad ter- 
minal The Belt Railway of Chicago became 
an important factor as the connecting 
link between the various lines radiating 
in all directions. 

Clearing yard of The Belt Railway of 
Chicago is the latest development in the 
transportation facilities of Chicago, bring- 
ing the roads using it into a more direct 
interchange, saving time and reducing 
expense. Twelve roads are now running 


trains with their own power over The 
Belt Railway of Chicago into Clearing 
yard. In addition to these The Belt 
Railway of Chicago continues to serve, 
as formerly, the other roads entering 
Chicago and the operation of Clearing 
yard has had a quickening effect upon 
this traffic also. 

If you want to know more of this latest 
achievement in terminal operation we 
will be glad to send you, upon request, 
a recently issued folder covering the sub- 
ject in detail. 

And in the meantime, if you want 
your business through Chicago to make 
the best time or you want to locate your 
industry to secure all the benefits of the 
Chicago District, remember that The 
Belt Railway of Chicago is in a position 
to best serve you. 


FRANK A. SPINK, Traffic Manager 


The Belt Railway Company of Chicago, 229 Dearborn Station, 


Telephone Harrison 3690 
Chicago, Ill. 








Hotel Powhatan 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Penn Avenue, 18th and H Streets, N. W. 
















Overlooking the White House Grounds. 
One Square from the State, War and Navy 
Departments. New and Absolutely Fireproof. 


Refined Appointments, Excellent Cuisine. 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Rooms, detached bath - - - $1.50andup 
Rooms, private bath - - - - $2.50andup 


Write for Souvenir Booklet with Map. 
E. C. OWEN, Manager 
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As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 
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Are you looking for 


— <A factory or warehouse 
location in the Chicago 
District with private switch 
and Belt Line service ? 


L\4 


— With sewer, water, gas, im- 
proved streets and other 
necessary facilities and 
conveniences / 


— With first-class service on 
carload and less than carload 
shipments, in and outbound 
at Chicago rates? 





If you are after these advantages 
let us put our proposition before you. 
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Clearing Industrial District 
1005 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 
TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 136 


N 
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Express Reduces 
Truckage Costs 


XPRESS service begins at your business door- 
E, step. Your shipping department does not 
have the expense of going part way to meet it. 
Consequently Wells Fargo transfers a large truck- 
ing expense to your profit column in the ledger. 
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Express economy goes farther than that. 
The Express insures without extra charge up to $50. 


The Express assumes liability for damage as well 
as actual loss. 


The Express takes unusual personal service pre- 
cautions in the way of steel safes and safety trunks. 


The Express gives you the most rapid service by 
means of through passenger trains and special high- 
speed express trains. 
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And you will find that in many cases the Express 
= is actually the cheapest method of transportation. 


SUNIL 


HI 


Ask a Wells Fargo traffic expert to show you just 
where you can use the Express to advantage. 


Send to 51 Broadway, New York, for pamphlet, which will tell you 
why “It Is To Your Interest To Use The Express.”’ 


The Panama-Pacific International Exposition at San Fran- 
cisco has given the grand prize—the highest possible award 
aon Wells Fargo for perfected and extensive express 
service. 
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Wells Fargo & Co 


Express 
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BADLY CONSTRUCTED TARIFFS. 





The fact that we have a “Help for the Traffic 
Man” department has prompted one of our sub- 
scribers to send us copies of some correspond- 
ence that has come to his attention illustrating 
the difficulty that even the experienced traffic 
man has in reading some of the railroad freight 
tariffs and his corresponding need of help. We 
should say, however, that the situation shows 
not so much the need of help for the traffic man, 
since if he cannot read the tariffs no one can 
help him do so, but rather the need of a realiza- 
tion on the part of the carriers that they would 
be contributing much to general efficiency and 
convenience, as well as directly to their own 
profit, if they would see to it that their tariffs 
are more carefully drawn. Frequently they are 
so bungled that no one knows what they mean, 
or at least ideas of experts differ as to what they 
mean, and it is no uncommon thing for this 
obscurity to affect seriously some important rate 
case. In one sense, of course, the traffic man 
needs help, but the help must come from the 


“source. Any other help can be only advice which 


is no better than his own opinion and may serve 
only to complicate matters or further to obscure 
the situation. 

But the correspondence referred to. The first 
letter is from a New York general freight and 
passenger agent of an important transportation 
line to the freight agent of a trans-continental 
cafrier. It says: 

“If there is any traffic man in the United States 
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that can read the tariffs covering rates to interior 
points on the Pacific slope, and read them cor- 
rectly, he is entitled to an increase in salary, and 
the first thing he ought to try to accomplish is 
to get up some new tariffs that a man of ordi-. 
nary accomplishments could read correctly.” 

The answer is as follows: “As to the trans- 
continental tariffs, the writer wholly agrees with 
you. His hair has turned gray within the last 
few weeks, and he is threatened with nervous 
prostration or even with housemaid’s knee, due 
to furious and more or less futile endeavors to 
get right himself and instruct his fellow workers, 
here, as to the rates and provisions of these par- 
ticularly exasperating tariffs.” 

The writers of both these letters are men of 
high standing in transportation circles, whose 
experience in rate and tariff matters has been ex- 
tensive. So let not the ordinary shipping clerk, 
or even the traffic manager, feel ashamed if he 
finds himself unable to read intelligently the tar- 
iffs he must read in the ordinary course of his 
business. 


OFFICIAL ‘CLASSIFICATION COMMITTEE. 





Shippers interested in matters before the Offi- 
cial Classification Committee are to be congratu- 
lated on the decision of the lines in Official Clas- 
sification territory to reorganize the committee, 
which after December 1 wili consist of a perma- 
nent body of four members, to remain in continu- 
ous session. The difficulties that have heretofore 
existed in handling classification matters at large 
general meetings will be avoided and delays in- 
cident to the present practice will be prevented, 
shippers being enabled to get questions before the 
committee for immediate consideration. Also the 
new committee is expected to work in close con- 
junction with the Committee on Uniform Classi- 
fication, thus expediting the work of the latter 
body. The railroads will benefit directly for the 
reason that their traffic officers will no longer be 
tied up in long sessions of the committee. 

The plan about to be used by the Official 
Classification Committee has been thoroughly 
tried out by the western lines and has proved 
eminently successful. The work of the Western 
Classification Committee is one of the encourag- 
ing things in the growing co-operation between 
carrier and shipper and a marked indication of 
the desire of the railroads for efficiency. The 
eastern roads have done well to follow the ex- 
ample thus set. We hope soon to be able to 
announce to our readers that we shall print the 
docket of the Official Classification Committee 
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just as we now print that of the Western Com- 
mittee. 


MILITARY PREPAREDNESS. 





The message delivered at the dinner of the 
National Industrial Traffic League last Wednes- 
day night by Colonel George T. Buckingham, 
president of the Chicago branch of the National 
Security League, came with special force to an 
audience of business men. It was a message of 
warning for military preparedness. It is not that 
business men have been any more asleep than 
others or that they are harder to awake. “Hard- 
headed business men” somehow have an unde- 
served reputation for thinking of their pocket- 
books first and the beautiful and _ sentimental 
things last. But history shows the business man 
to be as ready as any other to sacrifice his com- 
fort, his money and his life, if need be, at his 
country’s call. There is no record that the flag 
has had to be waved any harder before his eyes 
to arouse his patriotism than before any other 
class of men. And his act is perhaps the greater 
when he answers the call, in that he must make 
sacrifices sometimes unappreciated by those with 
fewer responsibilities and less of this world’s 
goods. 

For these very reasons the appeal of the Na- 
tional Security League comes to him with special 
force. Its name sounds like that of an insurance 
company. Indeed, it is, not an insurance com- 
pany, but a body of men endeavoring to promote 
an insurance plan—an insurance against invasion, 
with its accompanying loss of life and property. 
So the business man is more capable than others 
of understanding. He has not only all the senti- 
mental reasons that appeal to others for his 
patriotic desire to guard his home, but he sees 
also the business folly of doing otherwise. Aside 
from all its other serious phases, the problem of 
preparedness is essentially a business problem. 
Business men may be trusted to solve it if they 
will give their minds to it. That they are think- 
ing about it and impressed with its gravity was 
evidenced by the attention with which the Traffic 
League members listened to Colonel Buckingham 
and the enthusiastic applause with which -they 
interrupted him, and which they gave him in 
greater measure when he closed. This applause 
and interest were not alone tributes to the manly 
and engaging presence of the speaker and_ the 
eloquence with which he presented his subject. 
They were evidences that the truth had sunk in 
and the message had gone home. The business 
man in many respects’ is very much like other 
folks not so “hardheaded,” but, on occasion, his 
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hard-headedness is an additional reason for tak- 
ing the course that others take through pure 
sentiment. And his hard-headedness is not hard- 
heartedness—it, is simply the proper reason and 
caution that looks before it leaps. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL RATES 





THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Examiner Thurtell, chairman of the Fourth Section 
board, November 12, opened one corner of the Pandora 
box commonly known as the application of the transcon- 
tinental roads for Fourth Section permission to give Pitts- 
burgh and territory intermediate between that point and 
Chicago the 55-cent rate now prevailing on iron and steel 
articles, from Chicago and Mississippi River crossings, to 
Pacific Coast terminals, without reducing rates at inter- 
mediate points. About 100 representatves of iron and 
steel manufacturers and fabricators were present to give 
the Commission light on the subject. 

The iron and steel men, however, were not the real 
contestants. The fight was between the railroads and the 
boat lines. The latter resisted the application, largely on 
the ground that there is no competition for the railroads to 
meet, because the water rate from Atlantic to Pacific ports 
is now 50 cents. Such a rate, when all factors are con- 
sidered, is much higher than the proposed 55-cent, all-rail 
rate. 

Chicago and Mississippi Valley interests, so far as they 
spoke through C. L. Lingo, of the Inland Steel Co., took the 
ground, that Chicago is entitled, in all-rail rates, to a lower 
charge than Pittsburgh because the latter is nearer the 
Atlantic and has the benefit of a combination of the rail 
rate to the Atlantic ports, plus the water rate to the ter- 
minals. Mr. Lingo claimed that as late as January of this 
year, he shipped iron and steel articles from Atlantic ports 
to Pacific ports at a rate of 25 cents. With such a 
water rate,’ Pittsburgh is able to get to Pacific coast ter- 
minals at a total of 41.9 cents, as against an all-rail rate 
of 55 cents from Chicago. 

In so far as H. G. Wilson of Toledo, speaking for the 
Toledo Bridge and Crane Co., voiced the views of fab- 
ricators intermediate between Pittsburgh and Chicago, 
they are in favor of the present adjustment. It enables 
them to ship on a combination on Chicago at a total of 
75.4 cents. Pittsburgh is able to ship, on that combina- 
tion, for 73.9. The Toledo fabricator can buy in Pitts- 
burgh on the Pittsburgh-Chicago local of 18.9 and vay the 
fabrication-in-transit charge of 1144 cents and then pay 
the 55-cent rate from Chicago to the western coast, while 
the Pittsburgh fabricator pays the Pittsburgh local to 
Chicago, 18.9 and then the 55-cent rate. 

“All we ask,” said Mr. Wilson, “is that if the Com- 
mission authorizes the extension of the. 55-cent rate to 
Pittsburgh. it require, by specific tariff provision, the 
application of the f. i. t. privilege at a charge of 114 cents.” 

Mr. Wilson frankly admitted that until the present 
adjustment came into existence Toledo did not dream of 
competing at the Pacific coast. Answering questions that 
came from the audience, he specifically denied having 
said that the present rate is satisfactory. He limited To- 
ledo’s satisfaction to the existing adjustment. 

The eastern fabricator, if his views are the same as 
those expressed by Charles R. McCarey, traffic manager for 

(Continued on page 1036) 
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November 20, 1915 


CURRENT TOPICS IN WASHINGTON 


Indictmengs Procured by Com- 
mission.—There is nothing accidental 
nor incidenta] about the indictments 
which the Commission has been pro- 
curing for ithe last month or six 
weeks. They were procured in pur- 
suit of a definite plan to force a 





rules of the Commission having the 
effect of law. There has apparently 
been a feeling that the disregard for 
the law is not so serious a matter as Commissioners 
think it is. That is especially true with regard to the 
posting of tariffs and the maintenance of files and in- 
dexes. Frequently laxness of that kind seems to be the 
result of enlarged heads on the part of inferior traffic 
Officials. They have read articles intimating that the 
Commission is composed largely of ignoramuses engaged 
in making themselves as obnoxious as possible. There 
is a feeling that if the railroad men of the lower ranks 
can be made to understand that the law was enacted 
to be obeyed, and that the rules governing the acts of 
the servants of railroads were made to be observed, the 
administration of the law will be much more satisfac- 
tory. There is a feeling that indictment and trial in a 
criminal court will create a sounder respect for the law 
and the rules of the Commission. The same men in 
other positions, it is suggested, would not think of 
“monkeying” with anything pertaining to the postal 
service. There is a wholesome tear among law-breakers 
generally for the United States postoffice and treasury 
departments, which it has been suggested would work 
well if extended to the administration of- the Act to 
regulate commerce. The indictments at Freeport and 
Rockford, Ill., based on failure to post tariffs five days 
before the effective date, were the first of that kind, 
but the understanding is that they will not be the last, 
if the minor officials charged with that duty neglect to 
perform it. Of course, the indictments run against the 
company, but they will be notice, it is believed, to the 
men who are supposed to do the actual posting that 
they had better not get the company into trouble, if 
they desire to retain their jobs. The penalties are so 
heavy that a company upon which they are imposed 
might not hesitate to get rid of the man responsible. 








Transit Privilege Argument.—If a railroad joins in 
a tariff giving the transit privilege at a point off its 
rails, but bears no part of the expense caused by the 
privilege, does it participate in extending it? The L. & 
N. and the N., C. & St. L., by and through W. A. North- 
cutt and C. D. Drayton, vigorously assert that it does 
not. With equal emphasis John R. Walker, attorney 
for hardwood lumber interests, asserts that it does. The 
dispute arose in connection with the arguments in the 
complaint of the Nashville Lumbermen’s Club .against 
the carrier last mentioned. ‘You do,” asserted Walker. 
“We don’t,” declared the railroad lawyers. “You do so,” 
retorted Walker, and so on, until the railroad lawyers 
made it clear they hold that because they have not 
thus far participated in the expense of transit at Buffalo, 
although they join in tariffs providing for it, they are 
not parties to the privilege. The question as to how 
the through rates with transit privilege attached shall 
be divided is before the Commission. The southern 


greater respect for the law and the: 
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roads assert that the privilege having been ordered, and 
the benefits flowing to northern lines, the latter should 
pay all the expenses. The northern lines insist that if 
anything moves on the through rates it moves because of 
the transportation and the privilege attached, and there- 
fore the divisions’ should be made on a basis that will, 
in effect, make the southern lines bear part of the ex- 
pense. The Commission having prescribed the rates, the 
northern lines are asking it to make the divisions be- 
cause they cannot agree with their southern connections. 





Handicaps in Argument of Cases.—Every now and 
then there comes a case before the Commission in 
which it is a question whether the attorneys receive 
enough time for arguments. Such a one was that of 
the Galloway Coal Co. against the L. & N. and Illinois 
Central, in which W. A. Glasgow contended that it is 
possible for a carrier to give one locality an undue 
advantage over another, even if it does not serve both. 
Twenty minutes was the limit for any of the brethren 
engaged in that. Rush C. Butler and R. V. Fletcher, the 
former for the intervening coal operators of southern 
Illinois, and the latter for the Louisville & Nashville, 
obviously had so much to say on the subject that -at 
times they made less speed than they would have made 
had neither known there was a time limit upon him. 
After the argument Mr. Butler informally made a sug- 
gestion for a trial of the scheme heretofore proposed 
of having the examiner who imakes up the testimony 
make a report, similar to that which a master in chan- 
cery gets up, to the end that when the attorneys pre- 
pare for argument they will be advised, at least, as to 
what the man who took the testimony may think are 
the important points involved. Some day, Mr. Butler 
promised Commissioner Clements, he will preach a 
sermon on that text. The objection generally raised to 
that form of procedure is that its effect would be to 
have two trials of the .ccase—one when the examiner 
takes the testimony and the other when the matter is 
argued. Sotto voce, so to speak, it may be said that 
often the examiner who has taken the testimony attends 
the argument with a hope that he will get suggestions 
from the arguments that will erable him to prepare an 
abstract for the Commission that will really bring for- 
ward the important points to be passed upon. Also 
sotto voce, it may be observed that the hope is not 
always realized, possibly because the lawyers, in their 
arguments, treat all points made by them with equal 
emphasis. 





Texas Rates on Salt.—In the language of the coun- 
try editor who reports the church sociable, ‘a pleasant 
time was had by all’ when H. K. Crafts, T. J. Norton 
and Ross D. Rynder on November 17 argued the com- 
plaint of Swift & ‘Co. against the Atchison and other 
carriers. The lawyers for the packers told the Com- 
missioners that the rate of 27% on rock salt from the 
Kansas mines to Fort Worth, Tex., is flagrantly unrea- 
sonable. Mr. Norton, without adopting all their adjec- 
tives, agreed with them, and thereby hangs the tale. 
The Texas Railroad Commission will not allow Texas 
rock salt to come into Texas in competition with the 
product of Louisiana mines. There is a rate of 17% 
cents from the Louisiana mines for a substantially simi- 
lar haul. Five years ago, when the Atchison undertook 
to put in a 16-cent rate from Kansas, that then being 
the rate from Louisiana, the Texas commission issued 
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one of its “emergency” circulars. “In view of the re- 
duced rates on salt from Hutchinson and other salt- 
producing points in Kansas to points in Texas,” reads 
the circular, “which produces a discrimination against 
shippers of salt from Texas producing points,” it con- 
tinues, therefore the Texas commission decreed a 14- 
cent rate on salt. In spite of the fact that Texas pro- 
duces not one ounce of rock salt, and that the fine 
evaporated salt that is produced in Texas could not be 
used by the packers, the Texas commission keeps in 
effect the “emergency” rate. Thereby it gives the Texas 
market for rock salt to the Louisiana mines. Mr. Crafts 
and Mr. Rynder said the effect is to enable the Louisi- 
ana salt miner to charge the packers about $2 a ton 
for salt which, if there were competition from Kansas, 
they could get for about $1.25 a ton. The freight rate 
from Kansas, from which not a pound has moved ‘to 
Texas, is about $5.55 a ton, while from Louisiana it is 
about $3.50 a ton. The protected Texas salt, the lawyers 
said, cuts no figure in the situation. 





Effect of Supreme Court Decision.—Until there can 
be another case presenting the facts to the nine jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court of the United States, the 
report and reparation order issued by the Commission 
in a particular case will be prima facie evidence in a 
suit to force the payment of the sum mentioned in the 
order, not merely that the railroad company owes the 
shipper something, but also as to the amount it owes. 
That is the effect of the affirmation of the Jacoby & Co. 
ease in the ultimate court on November 15. The judges 
divided, four and four, Justice Lamar being ill., there- 
fore the judgment of the trial court stands, the Circuit 
Court of Appeals having neither reversed nor affirmed 
the judgment. Instead it certified the questions as to 
whether the report and order are to be prima facie evi- 
dence that the carrier owes something and as to whether, 
if they mean that, they are to be prima facie evidence 
as to how much. While there is no official information 
on the point, the probability is that the Commissioners 
would not have grieved had ihe courts decided the 
other way. Finding out how much reparation should 
be made is not particularly inviting work. If the Com- 
mission were relieved of the duty, either by repeal of 
that part of the act, or by the refusal of complainants 
to ask for reparation, the question in each case would 
go to the courts. As the matter now stands, the Com- 
mission in effect acts as auditor for the complainants, 
who, if the carrier resists, must go to the courts for 
judgment on the order and finding of the Commission. 
The latter cannot give judgment. It merely finds the 
facts and expresses the conviction that the carrier 
should make reparation. A. E. H. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL RATES 


(Continued from page 1034) 
Milliken Bros., Inc., which has a fabricating plant on 
Staten Island, is opposed to the reduction.. His idea is 
that there should be a proportional rate to the Atlantic 
seaboard for steel to be fabricated there. He figured 


that the eastern fabricator will be placed at a disadvan- 
tage of 7.9 cents per 100 pounds if the 55-cent rate is ex- 
tended eastward. To arrive at that, he figured the water 
rate at 45 cents, which added to the rail rate from Pitts- 
burgh, which must be paid by the eastern fabricator, and 
the insurance and state tax, makes a total for the eastern 
fabricator of 62.9 against the 55-cent rate the fabricator 
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at Pittsburgh would have to pay and 56.5 the Toledo fabri- 
cator will have to pay, if the Commission orders the car- 
riers to establish the f.i. t. privilege in connection with the 
55-cent rate. So long*as the canal is closed, he figured, 
the advantage to Pittsburgh will be 12.9 cents, if the 
establishment of the 55-cent rate is permitted. Mr. Mc- 
Carey stoutly resisted the theory propounded by A. R. Ken- 
nedy, traffic manager for the Pittsburgh Steel Co., that the 
disadvantages of which the witness complained are due to 
his location, rather than the adjustment of rates. 

H. P. Hamilton, traffic manager for the Luckenbach 
steamship lines, brought out the fact that a short time 
ago the University of California bought structural steel 
for a hospital. It paid a rate of only 42% cents per 100 
pounds, notwithstanding the fact that the published rate 
at the time was 80 cents to Berkeley, the point at which 
the steel was used. Examiner Thurtell sat up as straight 
as a ramrod while Messrs. McCarey and Hamilton were 
thus discussing what looked like a flagrant violation of 
the law. It developed that the University of California, 
being a state institution, is entitled to get whatever rate 
it finds a railroad willing to make, the theory being that 
there can be no competition between a sovereign state 
and any other shipper. 

The discussion brought out the fact that the com- 
petition was between fabricators and the railroads, for 
that business. Milliken Brothers lost the contract, after 
they thought they had it, because they could not figure 
how to get a wafer rate of less than 40 cents. He and 
Mr. Hamilton concluded that the railroad and the fabri- 
eator that worked together knew that the water rate 
would be 40 cents and they accordingly made the all-rail 
rate of 421% cents, which beats the water rate of 40 
cents, because insurance and other charges more than 
make up the difference of 24% cents, even if the greater 
expedition of the all-rail movement is consiaered. 

Frank Lyon, for the America-Hawaiian line, and Mr. 
Hamilton, for the Luckenbach, asked questions, the an- 
swers to which they hope will show the Commission that 
ic should not allow the railroads to reduce terminal rates 
when it is known that even before the canal was closed 
the water lines made rates of 40, 45 and 50 cents. 

Their theory is that the Commission should not allow 
the railroads to reduce their revenues, especially at a time 
when there is no competition such as they would have 
the Commission believe existed at the time their applica- 
tion was made. 

The railroad interests were in the hands of Charles 
Donnelly of the Northern Pacific and R. H. Countiss, in 
whose name the application was: made. F. Ogden, traffic 
manager for Jones & Laughlin, who sat at the table with 
the railroad men, indicated by the questions he asked that 
the Pittsburgh interests run with those of the railroads 
at this time, if no other. Mr. Donnelly, in various ways, 
asked the witnesses if the theory of the Commission in 
allowing the 55-cent rate to be put in from Chicago does 
not also require its extension to Pittsburgh. Mr. Lingo, 
to whom the questions were put, did not agree with him. 
They had several verbal tilts, especially when Mr. Lingo 
propounded what he said might be a new theory of rate- 
making. He took the inland proportional of the export 
rate on iron and steel, which he said is 30 cents. Then 
he applied the operating ratio of the Northern Pacific, 
Santa Fe, Union Pacific and other prosperous lines and 
figured out a rate of 42.3 cents as a reasonable one for 
them to charge from Chicago to the Pacific coast. 

“As a matter of fact,” asked Mr. Donnelly, “isn’t that 

(Continued on page 1040) 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


REDEMPTION, OF UNUSED TICKETS 


CASE NO. 7231 (36 I. C. C., 304-305) 
FRANK REINERT VS. PULLMAN CO. 
Submitted May 3, 1915. Decided Oct. 21, 1915. 


Complaint alleging unlawful discrimination by reason of de- 
fendant’s failure to redeem three unused tickets for accom- 
modations on its sleeping cars dismissed for want of suffi- 
cient evidence. ° rc 


Frank Reinert for complainant in person; Allan McCulloh 
for defendant. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 

During the summer of 1913 complainant was head 
porter for the Maplewood Hotel, at Maplewood, in the 
White Mountains, N. H. By complaint, filed Aug. 27, 1914, 
he alleges that defendant has discriminated against him 
unjustly by its failure to redeem three unusued tickets 
for accommodations on its sleeping cars from certain 
New Hampshire points to New York, N. Y., and .Boston, 
Mass. Reparation is asked in the sum of $7.50. 

Complainant, as a representative of the Maplewood 


Hotel, at times ordered transportation and Pullman ac- 
commodations for guests of the hotel, entering the cost 
of the tickets on the hotel books as charges against the 


guests. Complainant also engaged extensively in the 
practice of securing accommodations for various hotel 
guests on his own account. Sometimes his purchases 
amounted to $900 per day. He made no direct charges 
for his services, relying upon tips for his compensation. 
Complainant kept no systematic or permanent record of 
his transactions and was dependent upon his memory 
of the facts here. The three tickets involved are said 
to have been purchased and paid for by complainant in 
his individual capacity at the request of guests and to 
have been delivered to the parties for whom they were 
purchased, who repaid to complainant his advances. 
Finding they could not use the accommodations, the 
ultimate purchasers returned the tickets to complainant, 
with the request that he have them exchanged for other 
accommodations or that he have them canceled and 
secure other accommodations. 

The tickets called for reservations from Bethlehem 
Junction, Fabyan and Jefferson, N. H., approximately 2 
miles, 10 miles and 20 miles, respectively, from Maple- 
wood. The ticket good from Bethlehem Junction was 
issued at Maplewood. The other tickets were issued at 
Fabyan and Jefferson, respectively. They were ordered 
by telephone and mailed to complainant upon receipt of 
complainant’s checks. Complainant was unable to effect 
the exchanges requested, apparently because the tickets 
originally purchased and the tickets desired instead in- 
volved different issuing stations, and so reported to his 
patrons. Thereupon complainant purchased the accom- 
modations desired with his individual funds and delivered 
them to his patrons, receiving in payment or part pay- 
ment the original tickets that he had purchased. Two 
of the original tickets admittedly were not presented for 
redemption previously to the departure of the trains on 
which the accommodations were reserved, although com- 
plainant insists that he notified defendant’s agent by 
telephone of the cancellation of the reservations two 
days before the trains departed. The ticket good from 
Bethlehem is said but not shown to have been presented 


for redemption one day before the departure of the train 
on which it was good. Complainant states that assur- 
ances were given him by each of the three agents from 
whom the accommodations were purchased that the 
tickets would be redeemed if mailed to defendant’s Chi- 
cago office. All:three tickets are said to have been mailed 
to defendant’s Chicago office about one week after their 
valid dates, but not to have been redeemed. 


Defendant’s tariffs make no provision for redemptions 
of unusued tickets. Its instructions to its agents author- 
ize redemptions where tickets are presented prior to 
the departure of the trains for which they are good. It 
also has been defendant’s practice, under certain con- 
ditions, to redeem tickets after the departure of trains 
for which the tickets were good upon presentation by 
the original purchasers. Complainant attacks neither 
defendant’s rules nor its practices, and has adduced no 
evidence that others have been accorded different treat- 
ment under similar circumstances than the treatment 
accorded him. The parties for whose benefit the tickets 
involved were purchased are not complaining and com- 
plainant was unable to give their names. 

The complaint is not sustained and will be dismissed. 


MISTAKE IN BUYING TICKETS 


CASE NO. 7638 (36 I. C. C., 306-307) 
PAUL BERGMAN VS. ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD: 
CO. ET AL. 


Submitted April 22, 1915. Decided Oct. 21, 1915. 


Upon complaint alleging that complainant requested of the 
ticket agent at St. Louis, Mo., two round-trip homeseekers’ 
tickets to Goliad, Tex., and erroneously was furnished two 
straight one-way tickets from St. Louis to Goliad, that the 
mistake was not discovered until after complainant had 
boarded the train and that one-way tickets were pur- 
chased at Goliad for the return transportation: Held, That 
complainant failed to exercise reasonable diligence, and that 
as lawful fares were collected which are not shown to have 
been unreasonable, the complaint must be dismissed. 


Frank Landwehr for complainant; E. A. Smith for Illinois 
Central R. R. Co.; Wm. M. Fenwick for Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Ry. Co. and Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. Co. of Texas. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 


Complainant is a resident of St. Louis, Mo. By com- 
plaint, filed Jan. 2, 1915, he alleges that the charges 
collected by defendants for the transportation of himself 
and his daughter from St. Louis to Goliad, Tex., and 
return, in December, 1913, were unreasonable to the ex- 
tent that they exceeded the regular round-trip home- 
seekers’ fares of $32.50 per person. Reparation is asked. 

Complainant bought at the ticket office of defendant, 
Illinois Central Railroad Co., in the union station at St. 
Louis, Dec. 2, 1913, two straight one-way tickets from 
St. Louis to Goliad for which he paid $27.15 per ticket. 
He alleges that he requested the agent to sell him two 
round-trip homeseekers’ excursion tickets; that he did 
not discover that he had not been. given the tickets 
requested until after he had passed Memphis on his way 
to Goliad, and that he bought two additional one-way 
tickets at a cost of $26.27 per ticket for the return trip 
from Goliad to St. Louis. Corroborative testimony was 
offered by two other witnesses. 

It appears that complainant had made several pre- 
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vious trips to Goliad and was somewhat familiar with 
the conditions governing round-trip homeseekers’ tickets. 
He did not examine the tickets given him before entrain- 
ing, or otherwise satisfy himself that he had received 
what he had requested. The tariff fare for round-trip 
homeseekers’ excursion tickets was not paid nor were 
the conditions surrounding the purchase of such tickets 
complied with. 

Upon the facts disclosed we find that complainant 
failed to exercise reasonable diligence, and as the lawful 
fares were collected and are not shown to have been 
unreasonable the complaint must be dismissed. 


DEMURRAGE, ETC., ON GRITS 


CASE NO. 7624 (36 I. C. C., 315-316) 
OBERMEYER & LIEBMANN VS. NEW YORK CENTRAL 
RAILROAD CO. 

Submitted May 4, 1915. Decided Oct. 21, 1915. 


Complaint challenging demurrage and track storage charges as- 
sessed on three carloads of grits at the Brooklyn eastern 
district terminal, in New York, as unreasonable and un- 
justly discriminatory dismissed. 





Ernest Obermeyer for complainant; J. M. Sternhagen for 
defendant. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 

Complainant is a corporation engaged in brewing and 
bottling ales, beers, etc., at Brooklyn, N. Y. By com- 
plaint, filed Dec. 30, 1914, it alleges that demurrage and 
track storage charges in the sum of $117, assessed by 
defendant at its Brooklyn eastern district terminal on 
three carloads of grits shipped from Springfield, Ill., were 
unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory. The charges 
assessed have not been paid and complainant asks to 
be relieved of their payment. The rules of the tariffs 
under which the demurrage charges were assessed are 
the same as the rules of the uniform demurrage code. 
The issue presented relative to all of the charges assailed 
involves only the interpretation of tariff provisions. 

The shipments reached their destination at 7 a. m. 
on Feb. 11, 1914, and notice of arrival was given at 6 
p. m. of the same day. February 12 was a holiday and 
the cars were placed in public team tracks in defendant’s 
yard on February 13 at 6:30 a. m. One car was released 
March 11, the other two on March 12. Demurrage charges 
were assessed on the basis of $1 per car per day, or 
fraction thereof; storage charges, on the basis of $1 
per car per day, or fraction thereof, for the first two 
days, and $2 per car per day, or fraction thereof, for 
succeeding days. The charges aggregated $117, repreSent- 
ing the detention of one car for 13 days from and in- 
cluding February 25, and the detention of each of the 
other two cars for 14 days. The free time allowed would 
ordinarily have expired February 14, but was extended 
by defendant, because of weather conditions, to include 
February 24. 

Rule 8 of defendant’s tariff provided that no demur- 
rage charges should be collected: 

1. When the condition of the weather during the prescribed 
free time is such as to make it impossible to employ men or 
teams in loading or unloading, or impossible to place freight in 
cars or to move it from cars without serious injury to the 


freight, the free time shall be extended until a total of 48 hours 


free from such weather interference shall have been allowed. 
> a +. 


3. When, because of high water or snowdrifts, it is impos- 
sible to get cars for loading or unloading during the prescribed 
free time. 

This rule shall not absolve a consignor or consignee from 
liability for demurrage if others similarly situated and under 
the same conditions are able to load or unload cars. 

Similar provisions applied with respect to the collection 
of storage charges. 

There was a heavy fall of snow in Brooklyn on Feb- 
ruary 14, which was followed by a number of other storms 
during the remainder of February and early March. Com- 
plainant contends that the exceptional weather conditions 
prevailed from about February 7 to about March 12. It 
is not contended that danger of injury to the freight 
prevented the cars from being unloaded sooner than 
they were, nor that the delay in unloading was attributa- 
ble to conditions which existed in defendant’s yard. The 
testimony shows that complainant had no knowledge of 
the conditions in the yard. Complainant’s ‘brewery is 
about 3 miles from the yard and the road from the yard 
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to the brewery admittedly is ordinarily good. Complain- 
ant’s alleged inability to release the cars sooner than it 
did is attributed to the difficulty of draying freight under 
the conditions that prevailed generally at the time. Com- 
plainant conceives that drayage conditions that obtain for 
other consignees should constitute a controlling factor 
in the determination of the period for which cars should 
be held free of demurrage and storage charges. 

Defendant shows that cars consigned to other con- 
signees were released on each of the intervening days 
between February 14 and February 24; that on February 
24 the weather was clear and defendant’s yard in normal 
condition, and that six cars, including one car of grits 
for another brewery, were unloaded by other consignees. 
On February 24 the extension of the free time previously 
described was effected by defendant after an investigation 
of conditions relative to the unloading of complainant’s 
shipments, and defendant insists that a further extension 
of free time or waiver of demurrage charges on com- 
plainant’s shipments is unauthorized by its tariffs. 

The cars involved were not released until a month 
after their arrival, and there is no convincing evidence 
that complainant could not have unloaded them sooner. 
We find that the allegations of the complaint are not 
sustained by the evidence, and the complaint will be 
dismissed. ° 


CLASS AND COMMODITY RATES 
FROM LOUISVILLE, KY., AND 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, TO 
ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


———_ 


FOURTH SECTION APPLICATIONS NOS. 1548, 4966, 
1952 AND 1561 (36 I. C. C., 317-321) 
Submitted July 26, 1915. Decided Nov. 1, 1915. 


1. Southern via Its Circuitous Route Granted Fourth Section 
Relief.—Application of the Southern Ry. Co. for authority to 
continue to charge class and commodity rates from Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, to Alexandria, Va., in connection with the Cin- 
cinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Ry. Co. via Harriman 
Junction, Tenn., lower than rates concurrently applicable on 
like traffic to intermediate points on the line of the South- 
ern Ry. between Alexandria and Orange, Va., granted. 

2. Via Its Direct Route in Connection with C. & O. Relief De- 
nied.—Authority to continue to charge class and commodity 
rates from Louisville, Ky., and Cincinnati, Ohio, to Alexan- 
dria, Va., in connection with the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 
via Orange, Va., lower than rates concurrently applicable on 
like traffic to intermediate points on the line of the South- 
ern Ry. between Alexandria and Orange, Va., denied. 


Chas. D. Drayton for Southern Ry. Co., Chesapeake & Ohio 
Ry. Co. and Norfolk & Western Ry. Co.; J. G. Kerr for Louis- 
ville & Nashville R. R. Co. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 


This proceeding relates to those portions of the above- 
numbered fourth section applications which seek author- 
ity to continue to charge class and commodity rates from 
Louisville, Ky.. and Cincinnati, O., to Alexandria, Va., 
lower than rates concurrently applicable on like traffic 
to intermediate points on the line of the Southern Railway 
between Alexandria and Orange, Va., in contravention cf 
the long-and-short-haul rule of the fourth section of the 
Act to regulate commerce. 

A full hearing has been had on said applications, and, 
as the. fourth section departures all occur on the line 
of the Southern Railway, that carrier assumed the burden 
of justifying the proposed adjustment. 

No objection to the granting of these applications 
was interposed at the hearing, but in the case of Hottleite 
& Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. Co. et al., Docket No. 6378, not 
yet decided, coniplaint is made against rates on brewérs’ 
dried grain from Louisville to Manassas, Va., an inter- 
mediate point, higher than rates on like traffic to Alex- 
andria. The Chesapeake & Ohio and the Southern Rail- 
way offered evidence in that case in justification of the 
rate adjustment in so far as it relates to grain, and it 
was agreed that this evidence should be considered in 
support of these applications. 

The Southern Railway bases its application for relief 
upon the competition of the Baltimore & Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania systems, hereinafter referred to as the trunk 
lines, operating north of the Potomac River, and also 
upon the difference in operating conditions and density 
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of traffic which, it is claimed, enables these lines to apply 
relatively lower rates than the southern carriers. It is 
alleged that the trunk lines fixed the rates from Cincin- 
nati and Louisville to Alexandria, which the applicants 
here simply meet and charge rates to the intermediate 
points made on the lowest combination on either Alex- 
andria or Orange. 

The Southern Railway has two routes from Louisville 
to Alexandria, one in connection with the Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway via Harriman Junction, 
Tenn., and the other via Lexington, Ky., in connection 
with the Chesapeake & Ohio to Orange. However, no 
traffic moves via the first-named route, as it is said to 
be considered too circuitous to warrant the Southern 
Railway in participating in Alexandria business via this 
route. It was stated at the hearing that the rates via this 
route would be immediately canceled. Therefore, all of its 
Alexandria business originating at Louisville is delivered 
by the Southern Railway to the Chesapeake & Ohio at 
Lexington and is returned to it by that carrier at Orange 
to be carried to its destination. It is via this latter route 
that relief from the operation of the long-and-short-haul 
provision of the fourth section is asked. 

From Cincinnati the Southern Railway participates in 
traffic to Alexandria in connection with the Cincinnati, 
New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway via Harrimon Juuc- 
tion, Tenn., and also with the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
to Orange, thence via the Southern Railway to destination. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio has its own rails from 
Louisyille and Cincinnati to Orange and from Orange 
it operates over the Washington division of the Southern 
Railway under lease or trackage arrangement. Under 
this lease the Chesapeake & Ohio cannot participate in 
traffic to local stations on the Southern Railway, but 
only to Potomac Yards or points beyond, including Wash- 
ington, D. C. Therefore, all traffic destined to Alexandria 
or to intermediate points between Alexandria and Orange 
is interchanged with the Southern Railway at Orange. 
Relief from the requirements of the fourth section is also 
asked via these routes. 

The principal routes and distances from Louisville 
and Cincinnati to Alexandria are as follows: 


ROUTES FROM LOUISVILLE. 


Miles. 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. to Orange; Southern Ry. to Alex- 
ee Be ren a ee Sie ee ee ae ee ee 655 
Southern Ry. to Lexington; Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. to 
Orange; Southern Ry. to Alexandria.............0++ee++ 657 


Louisville & Nashville R. R. to Cincinnati; Baltimore & 
Ohio R. R. to Washington; Washington Southern Ry. to 


Be en ee Rees ea re rs anne Te 671 
Baltimore & Ohio system to Washington; Washington 
Ne oe oe! a arr ee ce 691 


Louisville & Nashville R. R. to Cincinnati; Pennsylvania 
R. to Washington; Washington Southern Ry. to Alex- 


ON is soe ho brew bs Vokes eae” bee eRe TES eee ees + eFeues 798 
Pennsylvania system to Washington; Washington Southern 

Py, Gl NED coo wdactes oils. n cnasweenede naan teesaeae 838 
Louisville & Nashville to Newport; Chesapeake & Ohio to 

Orange; Southern Ry. to Alexandria..............-see+- 697 


ROUTES FROM CINCINNATI. 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. to Washington; Washington South- 


3 a a reece, oe te ee ae 561 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. to Orange; Southern Ry. to Alex- 
OR oa ha a oo mes enna ad aiiaehn + Es sib aah hae Chee eS 591 
Pennsylvania system to Washington; Washington Southern 
Se i Sis. v nin suis See Sd 0a RSOR Rs O44 2 88.64b We ee 688 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Ry. to Harriman 
Junction; Southern Ry. to Alexandria............-.+eee0- 910 


It thus appears that the short route from Louisville 
to Alexandria is via the lines of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
and the Southern railways, this route being 36 miles 
shorter than the continuous line of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad to Washington in connetcion with the Washing- 
ton Southern Railway to Alexandria, while from Cincin- 
nati the Baltimore & Ohio, in connection with the Wash- 
ington Southern, is the short route, being 30 miles Icss 
than the distance via the lines of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
and the Southern railways. Both the Baltimore & Ohio 
and the Pennsylvania systems operate over the Wash- 
ington Southern Railway from Washington to Alexandria. 
The route of the Pennsylvania system from both Louis- 
ville and Cincinnati to Alexandria is shown to be mark- 
edly circuitous as compared with the other lines opcr- 
ating between the same points. Notwithstanding this 
fact the rates via the Pennsylvania system as well as 
those via the Baltimore & Ohio conform to the rule of 
the fourth section. 

With the exception of the route from Cincinnati via 
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Harriman Junction to Alexandria, the applicants are not 
shown to be at any.disadvantage by reason of their lines 
being circuitous as compared with the trunk lines. On 
the contrary, it appears from the above table that the 
shortest route from Louisville to Alexandria is the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio in connection with the Southern Railway, 
while from Cincinnati the Chesapeake & Ohio in con- 
nection with the Southern Railway is but 30 miles longer 
than the line of the Baltimore & Ohio between the same 
points. 

The Norfolk & Western, it is averred, is in no way 
interested in the rates involved. 

The Louisville & Nashville has a route from Louis- 
ville to Alexandria via Newport, Ky., thence via the 
Chesapeake & Ohio to Orange in connection with the 
Southern Railway to destination. This carrier, it was 
stated, is not particularly interested in this situation, as 
it has other routes via Cincinnati in connetcion with the 
trunk lines to Alexandria. In fact, the rates via these 
southerly routes are in contravention of the law only 
because traffic to Alexandria is routed through the higher 
rated points on the line of the Southern Railway between 
Orange and Alexandria. Therefore, whatever conclusion 
is reached respecting the application of the Southern 
Railway will apply with equal force to the other peti- 
tioners. 

It was asserted by the Southern Railway that unless 
relief is granted in connection with the Chesapeake & 
Ohio this route would, in effect, be canceled by increasing 
the rates to Alexandria rather than by reducing the sates 
to the intermediate points, thus depriving the shippers 
of one direct route and working a hardship upon these 
carriers in, that it would deprive them of participation 
in the traffic. There is not much force in this contention, 
as the Chesapeake & Ohio asserts that if relief is denied 
by this route it will continue in this business by estab- 
lisihng joint rates via Doswell, Va., in connection with 
the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac Railroad and 
the Wasington Southern Railway to Alexandria and Wa3h- 
ington, involving a longer haul. 

The mere allegation that the rates between any given 
points are fixed by other carriers has not been considered 
as. sufficient to authorize the Commission to relieve a 
carrier operating the short route from the rule of the 
amended fourth section. In determining whether a given 
line or route is entitled to relief from the rule of the 
fourth section the Commission has, therefore, inquired as 
to what substantial disadvantage the petitioning line is 
under in meeting the rates of its competitors, and we 
have repeatedly held that in competition between rail 
carriers the rates of the direct route must conform to 
the law. As was said in disposing of applications of the 
short lines for relief from the provisions of the fourth 
section respecting rates on salt, 24 I. C. C., 192, 195 (The 
Traffic World, June 29, 1912, p. 1334): 


It is difficult to imagine any case to which the inhibition of 
the fourth section would apply if it does not here. 


See also Greenbaum Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. Co., 25 I. C. 
C., 352 (The Traffic World, Jan. 4, 1913, p. 62), and 
Lumber Rates from the South to Ohio River Crossings, 
25 I. C. C., 50 (The Traffic World, Nov. 16, 1912, p. 732). 

The carriers urge that relief should be granted be- 
cause of the differences in operating conditions and den- 
sity of traffic, which, it is alleged, have enabled the trunk 
lines to establish relatively lower rates than the southern 
lines. In support of this contention the following state- 
ment was introduced in evidence: 


QPERATING STATISTICS TAKEN FROM “A PRELIMINARY 
ABSTRACT OF STATISTICS OF COMMON CARRIERS,” 
ISSUED BY THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMIS- 
SION FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1914. 


Cc. & O. 
Sou. Ry. Ry. P. R. R. 
py. ee ee ee 7,033 2,436 4,084 
Gross revenue per mile.......... $9,887 $15,641 $43,826 
Freight revenue per mile of road $6,409 $12,306 $31,408 
Tons of revenue freight carried. .29,650,456 27,722,015 135,054,623 
PUCEE GONE c cccceccccccssiee 651,835 3,011,617 5,430,786 
Passenger density ............e00- 126,307 124,330 481,691 
Awerage revenue per ton........ 1.52026 1.04128 -94966 
Average distance freight hauled 
eee ree ere 155 255 164 
Average rate per ton per mile 
CEES Sitch bd shoal) Gantcio dates 9.83 4.09 5.78 
Operating ratio (expenses to 
revenue) (per cent) ........... 72.73 69.92 74.90 
Total operating expenses per 
eS 6 eer $7,191, $10,936 $32,827 


Net operating revenue per mile 
= | RE Aree ee $2,696 $4,705 $10,999 
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rc c. 

& St. L. Pa. Co. B. & O. 
pe EBACE eee ee 1,472 1,750 4,478 
Gross revenue per mile.......:.. $28,595 $34,740 $21,766 
Freight revenue per mile of road $19,406 $25,518 $16,923 


Tons of revenue freight carried. .39,356,809 100,589,746 69,382,145 


EE Nl eic sUsniccactere 3,150,448 4,448,369 2,997,966 
Passenger density ........-.s..0.- 309,655 293,760 184,598 
Average revenue per ton......... .72589 .44384 1.09227 


Average distance freight hauled 
GEE. 0.0 6ws od eb dee cds ce cB bere 118 77 194 
Average rate per ton per mile 


Rs dk Aint Rane ee walk ae eee. 6.16 5.74 5.64 
Operating ratio (expenses to ¥ 

revenue) (per cent)............. 78.87 75.20 73.92 
Total operating expenses per 

EEE ne a $22,553 $26,126 $16,090 
Net operating revenue per mile 

Wr PEE Gc dbus tcedees He¢d deve cee $6,042 $8,615 $5,676 


This statement shows the advantage of the trunk 
lines over the Southern Railway, but it will be observed 
that as between the Chesapeake & Ohio and Baltimore 
& Ohio, the two short routes between Louisville, Cincin- 
nati and Alexandria, the operating conditions are, in 
some respects, not very different. However, we are not 
dealing separately with either carrier, but with a route 
composed of the two, and, as we have repeatedly held— 


A carrier is responsible for unjust discrimination in rate 
adjustment as between two places if it serves both places or 
participates in their carrying trade. (Greenbaum Co. vs. C. & 
O. Ry. Co., 25 I. C. C., 352, 355.) 


We do not believe that the showing made is such 
as to justify granting relief where the carriers applying 
therefor are shown to have the short route. 

In view of these facts, and from a full consideration 
of the record, we find that the applicants here have not 
established a special case, such as is contemplated by 
the act which would warrant us in granting relief via the 
direct routes. 

The route of the Southern Railway from Cincinnati 
to Alexandria in connection with the Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway, via Harriman Junction, 
is markedly circuitous as compared with the short line 
of the Baltimore & Ohio between the same points. This 
route comes clearly within the circuitous-route principle 
heretofore laid down by the Commission, and relief will 
accordingly be granted via this route, provided the pres- 
ent rates to the intermediate points on the line of the 
Southern Railway between Alexandria and Orange are not 


exceeded. 
An appropriate order will be entered. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL RATES 


(Continued from page 1036) 
an antiquated plan which was long ago put into the 
discard?” 

“I’m glad I’m so young I never heard of it,” retorted 
Mr. Lingo. “I may-live to see it again thrown into the 
discard.” 

At the afternoon session, H: P. Hamilton taok the 
stand to testify as to water rates, the purpose being to 
show that the theory of the railroads, on which they base 
their application, has no foundation in fact. 

Atlantic seaboard iron and steel interests, at the 
hearing November 13, protested against that extension 
unless it was also made to steel plants the smoke of 
which goes to sea. They backed up the opposition of 
the steamship interests, but not in all particulars. The 
steamship companies opposed the extension on the broad 
ground that the water competition requires no such re- 
duction as is proposed, because the water rate on iron 
and steel is now 45 cents, which, with terminal costs and 
insurance added, makes it greater than the proposed all- 
rail charge of 55 cents. 

H. P. Hamilton, traffic manager for the Luckenbach 
Steamship Co., produced an exhibit showing shipments 
and rates made by his company on traffic from Atlantic 
to Pacific ports. It was shown that generally rates had 
increased since December 23 of last year, but some re- 
ductions had been made on July 10, this year, so that, he 
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said, Pittsburgh and eastern shippers could compete for 
business by use of the water lines. On October 14, how- 
ever, all rates were increased. He showed that the tend- 
ency is now decidedly upward in the matter of rates, 
recited the extreme demand for ship space, the high cost 
of ship construction, the fact that a new vessel cannot 
be delivered in a period much less than three years, and 
said that, since the canal has been closed there is a 
delay of about 20 days -in shipping from coast to coast. 
The best estimate he could give as to the date of the 
opening of a temporary channel of the canal to permit 
the passage of traffic placed the time at January or Feb- 
ruary. He said the Panama Railroad, owned by the gov- 
ernment, did not seem to want the iron and steel business 
offered it for transportation across the isthmus. Another 
handicap his steamship company faced was a lack of 
equipment, which was an element in delaying the business, 
it requiring about 50 days to go from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, where, in normal times, it takes about 30. The 
high operating expense of the steamships was dwelt upon 
and it was said it would be impossible to operate at ll 
if the government puts into effect the rates it proposed 
for the Panama‘ Railroad, which were to have become 
effective on November 1, but have been suspended by 
Secretary of War Garrison at the behest of the steamship 
lines. 

The present carrying rate on eastbound business was 
said to be so low that the Luckenbach company will with- 
draw seven of its eleven ships from that course and enter 
the foreign business. The rates had been depressed, it 
was explained, by reason of the low railroad rates east, 
which had been permitted by the Commission to go into 
effect. 

The 55-cent rate from Pittsburgh, said Mr. Hamilton, 
would eliminate the Luckenbach company from the iron 
and steel business in Pittsburgh, and such eastern Penn- 
sylvania points as Coatesville, Bethlehem and other pro- 


ducing points. The westbound business would, he said, 
have to be reduced on a parity with the decrease made 


in this business. 

H. E. D. Jackson, secretary and traffic manager of the 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Co., submitted memoranda 
showing conditions past and present, denoting the de- 
pression in the business for most of 1914, with abnor- 
mally low rates, and the present high rates. He took 
occasion to say that C. L. Lingo, traffic manager for the 
Inland Steel Co., was in error in stating that the Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian lines had carried sheet steel at a rate of 
25 cents per ton. Mr. Lingo replied that that rate was 
submitted to him in a statement given him, but, even 
though it were wrong, it had no bearing on the rate from 
Pittsburgh. Loss of the Pittsburgh and Philadelphia steel 
business, said Mr. Jackson, would materially decrease the 
canal business. Asked by Attorney Frank Lyon, repre- 
senting the steamship interests, as to the effect the La 
Follette seaman’s act had on his business, Mr. Jackson 
said the act principally affected the Pacific passenger 
companies. 

Mr. Jackson said that, in view of the fact that the 
railroads have not made public the tonnage of steel they 
carry to the coast, it was impossible to say what per 
cent of the business was carried by the steamship com- 
panies. He estimated that the steel that can be carried 
through the canal when it is open is 750,000 tons a year, 
most of which comes from Pittsburgh and Buffalo and 
points east. With the Pittsburgh business eliminated from 
the traffic, Mr. Jackson said the American-Hawaiian 
would have to cut out its business to northern Pacific 
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ports, which now get the same rates as central and 
southern California ports. Replying to the charge that 
che steamship lines discriminate in rates in favor of large 
steel shippers to the disadvantage of smaller shippers, 
he said no such discrimination is or has been made, but 
that tonnage was carried at the rates named to all con- 
cerns. Rates went up or down, he said, according to the 
law of demand and supply for space, the same as prices for 
iron and steel were controlled. His company, he said, is 
not engaged in eastbound business from mainland ports 
because it can’t get remunerative rates, the tonnage is 
insufficient, and the canal is closed. The business, he 
said, can’t be resumed until the canal is open. Six steam- 
ers, he said, are chartered for South American trade on 
better conditions than those prevailing along the nortiern 
Pacific coast. Mr. Jackson referred to the fact that the 
American-Hawaiian line is doing a big business, at very 
desirable rates, in carrying nitrate from South American 
ports. ‘ 

“Isn’t it your contention, Mr. Jackson, that the Com- 
mission should allow the railroads to meet competition 
created by the steamship companies, but that they should 
not be allowed to reduce rates when it is shown that the 
water rates are higher than the rail rates?” asked Ex- 
aminer Thurtell. Mr. Jackson said that was the position 
of the steamship companies. 

Charles Donnelly, for the transcontinental lines, in 
his cross-examination, brought out the fact that until after 
the war began the steamship rate on iron and steel, on 
which the transcontinental carriers propose making the 
55-cent rate, was 25 and 30 cents and that those rates, 
rather than the prevailing 45-cent rate, is the measure 
of the competition the rail carriers are obliged to meet. 
He also brought out that the 30-cent rate was made coin- 
cident with the opening of the canal. 

“Wasn’t that the estimate of the American-Hawaiian 
as to what a practically permanent rate on iron and 
steel would be after the canal was open?” he asked. 
Mr. Jackson denied that that was the estimate of the 
steamship company. He also denied that agents of the 
steamship companies had made representations to that 
effect. He said that that could not be the steamship 
company’s estimate, because he himself had offered to 
take steel rails from Sparrow’s Point to Pacific coast ter- 
minals for $6.50 a ton long before the canal was opened, 
but he made that offer simply because there was no busi- 
ness in sight and, rather than have the ships go partly 
loaded, they would take anything at any rate, or “none 
at all.” 

“The fact is that you can make any rate you feel 
like making to any person at any time,” said F. A. Ogden 
of Jones & Laughlin. 

“Counsel will admit that, if it will help you,” inter- 
jected Frank Lyon. 

“The fact is that the American-Hawaiian and other 
lines can put Milliken Brothers into the running and 
Jones & Laughlin out at any time it pleases them,” Mr. 
Ogden put in again. Mr. Jackson admitted that he might 
put Milliken in the running, but he doubted if he could 
put out Jones & Laughlin. 

Mr. Donnelly wanted Mr. Jackson to estimate as to 
what would be a normal rate for a steamship line. He 
retorted by saying that he considered the 30-cent rate 
in effect at the outbreak of the war abnormally low for 
that time and the 45-cent rate, in effect now, abnormally 
low under present conditions, because so much better 
earnings could be made by the ships if they went into the 
foreign trade. 
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“It is impossible to have a standard water rate,” said 
Mr. Jackson. “Your traffic man can order 100 cars, but 
if he obtains freight for only 25, he can send out 25 per 
cent of the equipment he ordered. We can’t send out 


75 per cent of the space on our ships. We must get 
something to put into them. If we averaged 45 cents 


on iron and steel, it would be a good rate. I think the 
rate shortly will go to 50 cents. That may be a little 
bit of advance information, but I give it for what it may 
be worth.” 

“But if you knew that 30 cents is the best you could 
average would you go out of the business?” persisted Mr. 
Donnelly. 

“I'd look for something better,” said Mr. Jackson. 
“I'd have looked for something better when I had to 
take less than that, but I did not know where to look. 
Did you?” 

A. R. Kennedy of the Pittsburgh Steel Co. and Mr. 
Jackson had a cross fire for several minutes, the former 
endeavoring to bring out that the steamship lines are 
demanding that shippers designate the consignees by 
order number and give other details of what they pro 
pose doing. Mr. Jackson retorted by saying that Mr. Ken- 
nedy had not furnished the 500 tons of nails per month 
for which he had received space. That, he suggested, 
warranted the steamship company in asking to be fur- 
nished with particulars as to destinations and consignees 
before the reservation was given. 

N. L. Moon, traffic manager for Allan Wood Iron and 
Steel Co., who in these proceedings also spoke for the 
American Iron and Steel Manufacturing Co., the Lukens 
Iron and Steel, the Midvale, Pennsylvania, Empire, Beth- 
lehem, Maryland, Phoenix and eastern iron and steel com- 
panies, said the iron and steel interests of eastern Penn- 


sylvania object to the extension of the 55-cent rate to 
Pittsburgh in advance of its extension to eastern Penn- 


sylvania plants. He said the eastern Pennsylvania in- 
terests had received definite assurances from the trunk 
lines that the rate would be extended. He read from 
letters written by Countiss and McCain. The latter’s 
letter indicated the belief of the trunk lines that the rate 
would be extended to the East, so that eastern Pennsyl- 
vania would continue on a parity with Pittsburgh. 

“We fear that the establishment of this rate from 
Pittsburgh in advance of its application to Atlantic sea- 
board will mean that we will soon have to be going over 
the ground we are now covering,” said Mr. Moon. “Fail- 
ure to extend it will place us at a disadvantage of 20 
cents per 100 pounds, and we could not compete. We 
would be in a precarious condition with such an all-rail 
barrier against us and the American-Hawaiian line sur- 
rounded by temptations to make a fortune by going into 
the foreign trade. Even with the same rail rate Pitts- 
burgh has an advantage over eastern Pennsylvania, be- 
cause of her lower assembling costs. Pitstburgh is able 
to reach the Atlantic seaboard on terms of equality with 
us for the same reason. She markets billets within ten 
miles of our mills.” 

Moon and Ogden engaged in a debate as to the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the sections in which their 
mills are situated, which Examiner Thurtell stopped, not 
because it was not interesting, but because it would not 
illuminate the situation for the Commission. 

Mr. Donnelly, during the debate, remarked that the 
transcontinental roads cannot be forced to extend the 
55-cent rate to the east and that until they can agree 
with the trunk lines, as to divisions, they will not take 
a leap in the dark by making it apply east of Pittsburgh. 
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The delay in its application to Pittsburgh was due to 
failure to agree upon divisions with C. F. A. lines. 

Mr. Lyon read into the record a cable message from 
yeneral Goethals, now again in charge of work on the 
canal, saying that he could make no predictions as to 
when the canal will be opened again. 


H. C. Crawford, general traffic manager for.the Cam- 
bria Steel Co., with works at Johnstown, Pa., gave teati- 
mony favoring the 55-cent rate for Pittsburgh, and indi- 
cated that his company was willing to take chances on 
Johnstown getting that»rate. He also made it plain, how- 
ever, that he is not opposed to the extending of the 55- 
cent rate back to the Atlantic seaboard. The Johnstown 
rate at present is 75 cents, while the Pittsburgh rate is 
73.9 cents. 


Mr. Ogden said that conditions in the iron and steel 
industry have changed and that prices are no longer 
universally based on Pittsburgh delivery. Plants have 
been developed, he said, at such points as Gary, Ind., 
Chicago, Lorain, O., and lake ports, which quote on local 
delivery, and competition at the points has to be met by 
quoting prices quoted by producers from those points. 
He also mentioned the fact that competition from Bir- 
mingham, Ala., has to be met. If Chicago competition is 
met, he explained, allowance must be made by the Pitts- 
burgh interests for Pacific trade amounting to the rate of 
18.9 cents applying between Pittsburgh and Chicago. Mr. 
Ogden said that he was in favor of having the 55-cent 
rate blanketed to the seaboard. He said that it would 
be only fair that Pittsburgh be restored to its position 
of equality with Chicago. The latter city, he said, gets 
a superior service at less charge by all-rail than Pitts- 
burgh does by water, and, moreover, he made it plain 
that Pittsburgh shippers, along with others, helped to pay 
for the Panama Canal and should receive the benefit from 
it. Water lines, he pointed out, have increased their 
rates, and might continue to do so. 


A. L. Roney, general traffic manager of. the American 
Rolling Co., Middletown, O., who also represented steel 
interests in Portsmouth and Cincinnati, O., contended for 
the establishment of the 55-cent rate for Pittsburgh. He 
pointed out that the interests he appeared for were in a 
unique position, because, as conditions now prevail, there 
is a differential of 8.9 cents per 100 pounds in the rate to 
Pacific terminals in favor of Pittsburgh on canal traffic, 
while Chicago is favored to the extent of 12.6 cents per 
100 pounds with its 55-cent rate against the rate of 67.6 
cents applying all-rail from the points he represented. He 
asked that the southern Ohio interests be placed on the 
same basis as Chicago and Pittsburgh and be granted the 
benefit of the 55-cent all-rail rate. 


FOURTH SECTION DECISION 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


In an unreported opinion in the complaint of the 
. Isaac Joseph Iron Co. against Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas 
Railroad & Steamship Co. and others, the Commission 
established a rule with regard to that part of the fourth 
section which condemns a through rate that is higher than 
the sum of the intermediates. The opinion is one of those 
“by the Commission,” so the credit for the writing is not 
to be attributed to a particular commissioner. 

It is believed that if the Commission, on further view, 
adheres to this opinion, through rates will be cut in hun- 
dreds of instances and that a large overhauling of tariffs 
will be necessary. 








The situation out of which the complaint arose was 
this: There was a through rate charged on scrap iron 
from Houston, Tex., to Chicago, which was lower than 
the combination of locals on New Orleans, but higher 
than a combination of a proportional to New Orleans plus 
the local ‘beyond. The proportional rate, however, con- 
tained the notation that it was applicable only to ship- 
ments to New Orleans “when destined to points beyond to 
which no through rates are published.” Since there 
was a through rate in effect, which was applied to the 
shipments involved in the complaint, the carriers con- 
tended that the lowest lawful combination was the higher 
combination of locals, and that the lower combination 
made up of the proportional to and local from New Or- 
leans was not a proper basis for breaking down the 


through rate. 


On the other hand, the complainant, who was repre- 
sented by Charles F. Cotterill, of Washington, in asso- 
ciation with Wade H. Ellis and Harry C. Barnes, con- 
tended that the notation on the proportional] tariff added 
nothing to the tariff whatever; that the proper test to 
be applied in every case involving through rates alleged 


. to be higher than the sum of the intermediates is to make 


the assumption that there is no through rate in effect 
and ascertain what combination then would apply; that 
making such assumption, it was apparent that the pro- 
portional rate: involved in the case would be in terms 
applicable, and that in any event, such a limitation as that 
which the carriers put on the proportional tariff is really 
attached by law to every tariff, proportional or local, in- 
asmuch as the separate factors of any combination can 
never be used to make up through charges if a specific 
joint through rate is in effect. It was pointed out that 
unless complainant’s contention was correct, it would fol- 
low that by attaching such a note to all tariffs, local as 
well as proportional, the carriers could in every case de- 
feat the object of section 4. 

The Commission sustained the contentions of the com- 
plainant and held that though there may be a higher com- 
bination than a through rate, such through rate is unlaw- 
ful if there is a lower combination; that in order to de- 
termine whether there is a lawful lower combination it 
must be assumed that there is no through rate in effect; 
and that, making such assumption in this case, “we hold 
that the proportional rate was not so- restricted or lim- 
ited as to make it inapplicable as a factor in constructing 
a through rate to Chicago had there been no joint rate 
in effect.” Reparation was awarded. 

The principle thus established, it is believed, is one 
which may cause the railroads some anxiety. There are 
many proportional rates, covering important movements, 
which have the same limitation attached té them, and 
the carriers have generally believed such proportionals 
could not be used to break down through rates. Further, 
there are many rates which appear to be somewhat re- 
stricted in their application by reason of through rates 
being in effect, but the Commission, according to the un- 
reported opinion, says the existence of a lower lawful 
combination is to be determined without regard to the 
fact that there is a joint rate in effect, and that the low- 
est combination arrived at in that way should govern. 





CHANGES IN DOCKET. 

The hearing assigned for Nov. 15 at Bluefield, W. Va., 
before Examiner Horton, in 8217, Pocahontas Coke Co., 
Inc., vs. Norf. & West. Ry. Co. et al., was canceled. 

The argument in I. and S. No. 642, New Orleans- 
Texas Rates, set for November 20 at Washington, was 
canceled. 
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Decision in Paraffine Case 


Federal Court Dismisses Petition to Enjoin Order of Interstate Commerce Commission and 
Holds that Carriers Need Not Furnish Tank Cars to Shippers 


In the District Court of the United States for the 
Western District of Pennsylvania, by Wooley, circuit 
judge, and Orr and Thomson, district judges, Judge 
Thomson dissenting, the petition for an interlocutory 
order or preliminary injunction restraining and suspend- 
ing, until the final determination of the cause, the order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission requiring the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. to cease and desist from 
refusing, upon reasonable request and notice, to provide 


and furnish tank cars to the Crew-Levick Co. and the’ 


Pennsylvania Paraffine Works for the interstate ship- 
ment of petroleum products, was last week dismissed. 

After reciting the history of the case and the order 
of the Commission, and describing some of. the condi- 
tions of the transportation of oil, Judge Wooley, for the 
court, delivered the following opinion: 

“The proceeding now before the court was _ insti- 
tuted and conducted under section 13 of the Act to 
regulate commerce, giving to any person complaining 
of anything done or omitted to be done by a common 
carrier in contravension of the provisions of the act 
the right to apply to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for redress; and after a finding adverse to the 
carrier, the order entered. was made under section 15 
of the act, which provides in effect that whenever, after 
hearing, the Commission shall be of opinion that a 
practice of a carrier is unjust or unreasonable or un- 
justly discriminatory or unduly preferential or preju- 
dicial or otherwise in violation of any of the provisions 
of the act, the Commission is authorized and empowered 
to determine and prescribe what practice is just, fair 
and reasonable, and to order the carrier to cease and 
desist from the unlawful practice, and thereafter to con- 
form to and observe the regulation or practice pre- 
scribed, under penalty of five thousand dollars for each 
offense. 

“The practice of the railroad company found by the 
Commission in this instance to be violative of the 
statute is not that the railroad company discriminated 
against the shipper by an unequal distribution of tank 
cars. It is conceded that the Commission may require 
a carrier to desist from a discriminatory practice in 
car distribution. This is one of the admitted powers 
of the Commission to be exerted over a carrier in the 
use of the instrumentalities which it possesses. What 
the Commission found was that the railroad company 
was guilty of an unjust and unreasonable practice in 
not possessing or in not acquiring and furnishing tank 
cars in sufficient number to meet the requirements of 
the complainants’ business. 


Question Before the Court. 


“The question in this case, in the abstract, is 
whether the Act to regulate commerce, as amended, 
imposes upon a carrier the duty to acquire and to pro- 
vide and furnish transportation of a type that phys- 
ically or economically is best adapted to the needs and 
uses of the shipper, of which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is the judge. The precise question is 
whether. the Interstate Commerce Commission has power 
to compel the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. to purchase 





and acquire tank cars for the shipment of oil, and to 
provide the same to complaining shippers upon request 
which the Commission may adjudge reasonable. 

“For the validity of its order the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission relies upon several provisions of 
the Act to regulate commerce, as amended, and upon 
certain changes and differences in the act created by 
its amendments. The first section of the act, both in 
its original and amended state, contains definitions of 
different branches of the subject with which the act 
deals. The terms ‘common carrier,’ ‘railroad’ and ‘trans- 
portation’ are, by express language, given their statutory 
meaning. Section 1 of the act of 1887 provides that 
‘the term “transportation” shall include all instrumen- 
talities of shipment or carriage.’ As amended by the act 
of 1906, the term ‘transportation’ is enlarged and is 
made to ‘include cars and other vehicles and all instru- 
mentalities and facilities of shipment or carriage, irre- 
spective of ownership or of any contract, express or 
implied, for the use thereof and all services in connec- 
tion with the receipt, delivery, elevation and transfer 
in transit, ventilation, refrigeration or icing, storage and 
handling of property transported.’ Having stated of 
what transportation consists, the section prescribes it 
to ‘be the duty of every, carrier * * * to provide 
and furnish such transportation upon reasonable request 
therefor.’ 

“Excerpts from several opinions of the Supreme 
Court were cited in support of the government’s con- 
tention that a railroad company, holding itself out as 
a carrier, is under a legal obligation arising out of the 
fact of its employment, to provide transportation means 
and facilities commensurate with the demands of ship- 
pers, without regard to whether they possess them or 
have the money with which to acquire them. These 
excerpts were, of course, not cited as decisive of the 
question in issue, because upon examination it is dis- 
closed that the cases from which they were taken were 
decisive of matters altogether different. 


Supreme Court Decisions. 


“These expressions of the Supreme Court, standing 
alone and considered without reference to the facts of 
the cases in which they appear, seem to support the 
government’s contention, but an examination of the 
cases discloses that the suitable and necessary ‘means 
and facilities which the Supreme Court has said the 
carriers must provide have especial reference and rela- 
tion to the facts of those cases, which in nearly every 
instance present questions of discrimination or of ‘serv- 
ice in connection with the receipt, delivery, elevation 
and transfer in transit, ventilation, refrigeration or 
icing, storage and handling of property transported,’ as 
specifically provided by the statute. In none of them 
was the question raised or decided, nor in any did the 
Supreme Court reveal its opinion as to whether there 
devolved upon a carrier a statutory duty to provide and 
furnish transportation of a type it did not possess, or 
to acquire such transportation in order to provide and 
furnish the same upon reasonable request. Railroad vs. 
Pratt, 22 Wall, 123, 128; Covington Stock Yards Co. vs. 
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Keith, 139, U. S., 128, 133; Arlington Heights Fruit Ex- 
change vs. Southern Pacific Co., 20 I. C. C., 106, affirmed 
by the Supreme Court in Acheson Ry. Co. vs. United 
States, 232 U. S., 199; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry. Co. vs. Hardwick Farmers’ Elevator Co., 226 U. S., 
426; Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Co. vs. Harris, 
234 U. S., 412, 418; Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R. 
Co. vs. Greenwood Grocery Co., 227 U. S., 1; St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern Ry. Co. vs. Edwards, 227 
U. S., 265; Hampton vs. St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern Ry. Co., 227 U. S., 456; Penn. Refining Co. vs. 
Western New York & Pennsylvania R. R. Co., 208 U. S., 
208; Texas & Pacific Ry. Co. vs. Abilene Cotton Oil 
Co., 204 U. S., 426; Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. vs. 
United States, Ex. Rel. Pitcairn Coal Co., 215 U. S., 48". 

“There is thus presented for decision, with little if 
any aid from previous deliverances by the courts, the 
original question which divided the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in this case and in the case of 
Vulean & Mining Co. vs. I. C. R. R. Co., 33 I. C.°C., 52, 
whether the duty imposed upon a carrier to provide and 
furnish cars to the shipper is the duty imposed by the 
common law or is a different and a broader duty pre- 
scribed by the statute, and whether the power of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to prevent undue pref- 
erence and unjust discrimination in the use of a car- 
rier’s cars has been enlarged and expanded into a 
power to control the ‘practice’ of carriers, by determin- 
ing and prescribing the type and character of ‘all (their) 
instrumentalities and facilities of shipment or carrier,’ 
in order to procure for the shipper a better, safer and 
more economic transportation service. 


Authority of the Commission. 


“In seeking the authority of the Commission to 
make the order in controversy we have nothing to do 
with the merit of the order, the injustice of the prac- 
tice found to exist or the wisdom of the practice estab- 
lished (Texas & Pacific Ry. Co. vs. I. C. C.,.162 U. S., 
197, 219; I. C. C. vs. Alabama Midland Ry. Co., 168 
U. S., 144, 170), nor have we anything to do with the 
effect of the order upon private car lines. We are con- 
cerned only with the law under which the order was 
made and the Commission acted, assuming its finding 
of fact to be conclusively correct. I. C. C. vs. Illinois 
Central Ry. Co., 250 U. S., 452; Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road Co. vs. United States ex. rel. Pitcairn Coal Co., 215 
U. §S., 481; Pennsylvania Co. vs. United States, 236 
U. S., 351, 361. 

“The question of the duty of the carrier.and the 
correlative question of the Commission’s power to 
enforce the performance of that duty, as they are pre- 
sented in this case, had their rise in a change in the 
definition of the term ‘transportation’ made by the 
amendment of 1906. Section 1 of the original act pre- 
scribed ‘that ‘the term “transportation” shall include all 
instrumentalities of shipment or carriage.’ Instrumen- 
talities of shipment, of course, include cars, and cars 
have been treated as such from the date of the act to 
the date of its amendment in 1906. But in Scofield vs. 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway Co., 4 I. C. 
C., 158, 2 I. C. C., 67, 76, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission considered that the sole duty of a carrier to 
furnish cars was that imposed by the common law, and 
the statute creating the Commission did not clothe it 
with power to determine the instrumentalities of ship- 
ment to be employed by a carrier to or require a car- 
rier to use in its business the kind and number of cars 
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which the Commission may deem necessary for a proper 
car service. In discussing this case, the Commission 
said that ‘the power, if it should be held to exist at 
all, on the part of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to require a carrier to furnish tank cars when that 
carrier is furnishing none whatever in its business, 
would apply equally to sleeping cars, parlor cars, fruit 
cars, refrigerator cars, and all manner of cars as occa- 
sion might require, and would be limited only to the 
necessities of interstate commerce and the discretion 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. A power so 
extraordinary and so vital, reached by construction, 
could not justly rest upon any less foundation than 
that of direct expression or necessary implication, and 
we find neither of those in the statute.’ 
Meaning of “Transportation.” 

“It is contended, however, that by the amendatory 
act of 1906, changing the definition of the term ‘trans- 
portation,’ there is such direct statutory expression con- 
ferring such extraordinary power, and that the measure 
of duty theretofore resting upon the carrier to furnish 
cars was changed from a common law duty, with 
resort to the courts for its violation, to a statutory 
duty, with redress for its violation by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The act of 1906, as_ before 
quoted, prescribe that ‘the term “transportation” shall 
include cars and other vehicles and all instrumentalities 
and facilities of shipment or carriage’ and certain de- 
fined services to be rendered in connection therewith, 
The services defined are the principal additions to the 
definition, and relate to the receipt, delivery, transfer, 
ventilation, refrigeration, storage and handling of prop- 
erty. transported. With these we have nothing to do in 
this case, except to note that they constitute the prin- 
cipal, if not the entire, additions to the old definition, 
and are subject matters of the Commission’s control not 
embraced in the original act. While the word ‘cars’ 
was not used in the definition of transportation as con- 
tained in the original act, it has never been doubted 
that in the words ‘instrumentalities of shipment’ and 
within the term ‘transportation’ cars were included. 

“The definition of the term ‘transportation’ as it 
appears in the amendment of 1906, so far as it relates 
to cars, does nothing more than express what was im- 
plied in the original definition, and contains nothing 
which suggests that in furnishing transportation there 
shall rest upon the carrier a duty to furnish cars of a 
kind different from those required of the carrier under 
the original act. 

“We find no case prior to the amendatory act of 
1906 which questioned that cars were instrumentalities 
of shipment or carriage. If such a question existed, 
then the act of 1906 naming cars as one of the instru- 
mentalities of shipment, might have been a change with 
a purpose, creating a difference in legal effect. 


Purpose of Congress. 


“In seeking the effect of the amendment of 1906 
inquiry may be made with respect to the purpose of 
Congress in enacting it. It is apparent from the addi- 
tion of the definition of ‘transportation’ contained in the 
amendment that Congress intended, and clearly suc- 
ceeded in, including within that term certain services 
which therefore had not been embraced within it, and 
over which Congress deemed it advisable that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission should have power and 
control. These were ventilation, refrigeration, icing, 
storage and handling of property transported. This 
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power was conferred upon the Commission for the 
avowed purpose, among others, of relieving the shipper 
of the task and annoyance, of dealing with more than 
one person. These were new matters and therefore were 
additions to what was meant by transportation as de- 
fined in the original act. But the addition of the word 
‘cars’ in the amendment made no addition to the defini- 
tion in the original act, because cars were already em- 
braced within it. 

“We find nothing in the criginal or amended act 
which, by express language, imposes upon a carrier the 
extraordinary duty or confers upon the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the extraordinary power claimed by 
the government in this proceeding. If they exist, they 
can be found only by implication, and it is doubtful if 
Congress would leave to implication an intention to 
impose so onerous a duty and to grant so great a power. 
On the other hand, we find in the act, by clear ex- 
pression, duties imposed, but are qualified by the ability 
of the carriers to conform to the duties prescribed. 

“The provisions of the act requiring a carrier to 
maintain and operate switch connections with lateral or 
branch line railroads, appearing in the last paragraph 
of the first section of the act, imposes upon a carrier 
the duty to ‘furnish cars for the movement of such 
traffic to the best of its ability without discrimination 
in favor of or against any such shipper.’ The words, 
‘to the best of its ability,’ of course, qualify the duty 
to maintain switch connections, and do not qualify the 
prohibited discrimination. 


Duty to Furnish Facilities. 


“Again, in section 8 of the act, it is provided that 
‘every common carrier * * * _ ghall, according to their 
respective powers, afford all reasonable, proper and 
equal facilities for the interchange of traffic between 
their respective lines, and for receiving, forwarding and 
delivering of passengers and property.’ Here again the 
carriers’ duty to provide and furnish facilities of trans- 
portation is not absolute. The duty is laid upon them 
‘according to their respective powers.’ Such expressions 
rather raise the implication that Congress did not intend 
to place an absolute and unqualified duty upon carriers 
to furnish cars of a certain type whether they had them 
or not, and, if they did not have them, to acquire them 
whether they had the money or not. Restricting our 
construction of the act to its words, and finding nothing 
by implication that changes or qualifies their meaning, 
we are of opinion that the amendment of 1906, including 
cars within the definition of ‘transportation,’ added noth- 
ing to the original duty of the carrier as prescribed by 
the original act and as interpreted by the Commission, 
and vested in the Commission no increase of power 
over cars as instrumentalities of shipment. If, under 
the act as amended, no different or greater duty is 
imposed upon a carrier with respect to furnishing and 
providing cars than was prescribed by the original act, 
then the practice of the carrier found unlawful in this 
case was not in violation of the statute, and the order 
of the Commission directing the carrier to desist from 
that practice was an exercise of power not conferred by 
law. 

“The Aet to regulate commerce does not confer 
upon the Interstate Commerce Commission all power 
over cars and other instrumentalities of shipment. Con- 
gress has reserved unto itself, and from time to time 
has exercised, power to control and regulate certain 
instrumentalities of shipment, notably by the acts estab- 
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lishing the standard height of draw-bar, prescribing 
safety appliances and regulating the hours of service 
of the carriers’ employes. 

“But aside from special enactments of this class, 
federal legislation regulating commerce, in so far at 
least as it is contained in the act of 1887 and its 
amendments, has thus far left carriers free to exercise 
their own judgment in the purchase, construction and 
equipment of. their roads and ir the selection of their 
rolling stock. By this legislation federal control has 
been assumed over the use to which the carriers’ roads 
and equipment are put, to the end that the flow of 
commerce, in the employment of those instrumentalities, 
may not be impeded, and that unjust rates shall not be 
charged and unfair practices pursued to the injury of 
persons and localities. The law clearly confers upon 
the Commission power to so regulate the use of the 
facilities possessed by the carrier that there shall be no 
unjust discrimination, but we find nothing in the law 
which confers upon the Commission power to compel 
carrier to acquire facilities it does not possess or to 
acquire better facilities than those it possesses, not 
with the object of preventing discrimination and pref- 
erence, but in order that the shipper may have larger, 
better and perhaps more economical facilities. We are 
of opinion that in making the order the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission exceeded in statutory power, and 
that the order should be suspended and annulled, in 
accordance with the prayer of the petition.” 


Dissenting Opinion. 

The dissenting opinion of Judge Thomson follows: 

“Finding myself unable to concur in the conclusion 
reached by the majority of the court, I have thought 
proper, in view of the importance of the case, to briefly 
assign the reasons which control my judgment. 

“We have nothing to do with the wisdom of the 
order. The findings of the Commission are presumed to 
be true, and to have justified its action, if only the 
power to exercise it exists. On this question of power 
alone the Commission was divided. If there rested no 
legal duty on the carrier to provide the transportation 
called for, it follows that the Commission was without 
power to make the order in question. The conclusion 
of the court adverse to the action of the Commission is 
concisely set forth in the concluding portion of the ma- 
jority opinion thus: 

The law clearly confers upon the Commission power to so 
regulate the use of the facilities possessed by the carrier that 
there shall be no unjust discrimination, but we find nothing 
in the law which confers upon the Commission power to com- 
pel a carrier to acquire facilities it does not possess or to 
acquire better facilities than those it possesses, not with the 
object of preventing discrimination and preferences, but in 


order that the shipper may have larger, better and perhaps 
more economical facilities. 


“This is the issue, and the solution of the question 
must be found mainly in the proper interpretation of 
the term ‘transportation,’ as used in the amendment of 
1906. 

“In the original act of Feb. 4. 1887, it is said: ‘The 
term “transportation” shall include all instrumentalities 
of shipment or carriage.’ These words are clearly com- 
prehensive enough to include cars as an instrument of 
shipment. But we need not stop to conjecture as to 
their full breadth and meaning. It is sufficient that 
Congress thought proper to enlarge the scope of the 
term ‘transportation’ by providing in the act of 1906 as 
follows: ‘The term “transportation” shall include cars 
and other vehicles and all instrumentalities and facilities 
of shipment or carriage, irrespective of ownership or of 
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any contract, express or implied, for the use thereof, 
and all services in connection with the receipt, delivery, 
elevation and transfer in transit, ventilation, refrigera- 
tion or icing, storage and hand.ing of property trans- 
ported, and it shall be the duty of every carrier sub- 
ject to the provisions of this act to provide and furnish 
such transportation upon reasonable request therefor, 
and to establish through routes and just and reason- 
able rates applicable thereto.’ 


Not an Accurate Definition. 

“This, instead of being a concise and accurate defi- 
nition of the term ‘transportation,’ is rather a legislative 
declaration of what the term shall include. Much 
broader than the words, ‘all instrumentalities of ship- 
ment and carriage,’ in the original act, are the words 
of the amendment, ‘cars and other vehicles and. all in- 
strumentalities and facilities of shipment or carriage.’ 
The very comprehensive word, facilities of shipment 
and carriage, was a significant addition to the original 
act. These words are again made more comprehensive 
by the words which follow, ‘irrespective of ownership 
or of any contract, express or implied, for the use 
thereof.’ Whether held by the carrier by purchase, hire, 
exchange, lease, bailment or any contract for their use, 
express or implied, they are to be regarded as the in- 
struments of the carrier and the shipper, as well as 
the Commission, is thus relieved of the annoyance of 
dealing with more than one person. The scope of the 
term transportation is again enlarged by the use of the 
words, ‘and all services in connection with the receipt, 
delivery, elevation and transfer in transit, ventilation, 
refrigeration or icing, storage and handling of property 
transported.’ 

“Having thus defined transportation, it is then de- 
clared to be the duty of every carrier subject to the 
provisions of the act to provide and furnish such trans- 
portation upon reasonable request therefor. 

“Whatever may have been the duty resting on a 
carrier at common law to furnish transportation for the 
shipper’s property, it admits of no doubt that the fur- 
nishing of transportation, as defined by the act, has 
been made a clear statutory duty of the carrier. As was 
said by Chief Justice White in Chicago, R. I. & Pac. 
R. R. Co. vs. Hardwick Elevator Co., 226 U. S., 426; 

The purpose of Congress to specifically impose a duty upon 
a carrier in respect to the furnishing of cars for interstate 
traffic is of course by these provisions clearly declared. * * #* 
Not only is there then a specific duty imposed to furnish cars 
for interstate traffic upon reasonable request therefor, but other 


applicable sections of the Act to regulation commerce give 
remedies for the violation of that duty. 


Duty to Furnish Cars. 


“It is plainly the duty of the carrier not only to 
furnish cars on reasonable request, but to furnish cars 
reasonably suitable for the proper transportation of the 
freight to be shipped. This general proposition is stated 
by Hutchinson on Carriers, Sec. 536, as follows: 


If the goods are of such a nature as to require for their 
protection some other kind of car than that reqiured for ordi- 
nary goods, and cars adapted to the necessity are known and 
in customary use by carriers, it is the duty of the carrier, 
where he accepts the goods, to provide such cars for their 
carriage. 


“In Covington Stock Yards Co. vs. Keith, 139 U. S, 
128, Justice Harlan, speaking for the Supreme Court, 
said: 


The railroad company, holding itSelf out as a carrier of live 
stock, was under a legal obligation, arising out of the nature 
of its employment, to provide suitable and necessary means and 
facilities for receiving live stock o‘tered to it for shipment over 
its road and connections, as well as for discharging such stock 
after it reaches the place to which it is consigned. The vital 
question in respect to such matters is, whether the means and 
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facilities so furnished by the carrier or by some one in its 
behalf are sufficient for the reasonable accommodation of the 


public, 

“In the same opinion, the court says: 

The carrier must at all times be in proper conoitidn both to 
receive from the shipper and to deliver to the consignee, ac- 
cording to the nature of the property to be transported, as well 


to the necessities of the respective localities in .which it is 
received and delivered. 


“This case, assuming that proper facilities of the 
transportation of the stock must be furnished, goes fur- 
ther and extends the duty of the carrier to providing 
suitable means for its receipt and discharge. 

Oil Cars No Different. 


“Tf, then, it is the duty of the carrier on reasonable 
request to furnish coal cars to the shipper of coal: 
stock cars to the shipper of live stock; fruit cars, with 
refrigeration, for the shipper of fruit, on no principle should 
the oil shipper be denied cars reasonably suited for the 
shipment of oil. The word ‘reasonable,’ as used in the 
act, is a qualifying and saving term. Not merely the 
demands and needs of the shipper are to be considered, 
but the circumstances of the carrier and the rights of 
the public as well. The fitness and efficiency of the 
transportation requested; whether the facilities of ship- 
ment would be made better and more economical; the 
public advantage to be derived therefrom; the cost and 
expense in relation to the benefit resulting; all the cir- 
cumstances, time and place and means as affecting the 
carrier and its ability to supply the transportation de- 
manded—these and all other relevant matters may be 
considered in determining the reasonableness of the 
shipper’s demand. If the request be reasonable, it is 
the legal duty of the carrier to comply with it; if 
unreasonable, no such duty devolves upon the carrier. 
And this question of fact, in case of dispute, the Com- 
mission must decide. Almost all duties are relative 
rather than absolute, and the exercise of a _ clearly 
vested power largely depends upon the facts which call 
for its exercise. Even the clearly expressed duty of the 
carrier to furnish cars on reasonable request is not 
absolute. Hampton vs. St. L., Iron Mt. & S. Ry. Co., 
227 U. S., 467. Thus the right of the shipper to demand 
transportation, on the one hand, is conditioned on the 
fact that his request be reasonable; and the duty, on 
the other, to comply is not absolute, but dependent on 
the facts of the case. We are not passing on some 
abstract proposition as to the power of the Commission 
to order, without restraint, the equipment and furnish- 
ing of cars, without reference to conditions or circum- 
stances. We are passing on a concrete question based 
on specific facts, conclusively found by the Commission. 
It would be easy to imagine on the part of a shipper 
an unwarranted and unreasonable request, and on the 
part of the carrier an arbitrary and unjust denial of a 
reasOnable demand. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is the tribunal standing between the parties, with 
power to hear and determine, and especially competent 
by reason of experience to determine with justness and 
uniformity of decision. 


Must Acquire Facilities. 


“I cannot agree with the proposition that the duty 
imposed upon the carrier to furnish cars is limited to 
those which the carrier may have on hand, or that there 
is no obligation to acquire facilities it does not possess, 
or to acquire better facilities to meet the reasonable 
demands of the shippers. I base my conclusion on the 
words of the act itself, ‘If shall be the duty of every 
carrier subject to the provisions of this act to provide 
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and furnish such transportation on reasonable request 
thereof. No words more specific or definite than ‘pro- 
vide and furnish’ could have been chosen. I find no 
limitation of any kind in the act upon the duty thus 
imposed upon the carrier, except only that the request 
therefor be reasonable. There are no words from which 
it can fairly be assumed that existing ownership or con- 
trol is a prerequisite to the carrier’s duty to provide 
and furnish. From the explicit words of the act, it 
would seem to follow that if a reasonable request is 
made for cars, and the carrier does not possess them, 
it must acquire them for use, by one of the many 
methods for their acquisition. If not, this most impor- 
tant provision of the statute would be rendered largely 
nugatory. 

“Perhaps the most effective blow which Congress 
could deal at discrimination in interstate traffic is the 
duty imposed on the carrier to furnish transportation. 
There could be no more prolific source of discrimina- 
tion practices than the right in the carrier to grant 
or withhold the means of transportation at its discre- 
tion, the demands of the favored shipper would be met 
by promptly acquiring and furnishing the transportation 
called for. We do not have what you demand, would 
be a conclusive answer to the less favored. The flow 
of commerce is more vital than that it be free from 
discrimination and preference. If the primary object 
of the act is to prevent discrimination, Congress evi- 
dently realized that the most effective method of pre- 
vention is to remove the opportunity for discrimina- 
tion. We must assume that if Congress had intended 
to set limitations on that duty it would have done so 
in apt words, as it did with reference to other provisions 
of the act. For instance, the duty of the carrier to 
construct and operate switch connections with any 
lateral branch line of railroad or private sidetrack is 
conditioned that such connection is reasonable prac- 
ticable, and can be put in with safety, and will furnish 
sufficient business to justify the connection and main- 
tenance of the same; and shal] furnish cars for the 
movement of such traffic to the best of its ability. 
Again, the carrier’s duty to furnish facilities for the 
interchange of traffic between their respective lines is 
qualified by the expression, ‘according to their respect- 
ive powers.’ It is highly significant, therefore, that the 
more important duty to furnish transportation has no 
limitation or condition, except upon the reasonable re- 
quest of the shipper. 

“If the wisdom of the order in question, or its neces- 
sity, needed justification, it appears in the conclusive 
findings of the Commission that 91 per cent of the 
refined oil of the country is shipped in tank cars at a 
great economic gain. I would therefore dismiss the 
petition of the complainant company.” 


TANK CAR DECISION 

THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 

Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

There has been considerable thinking at the Commis- 

sion about the court decision made at Pittsburgh with re- 

gard to the Commission’s order in the oil-tank car cases. 

The inclination among those whe have to do with the mat- 

ter is to regard what the court did as of no particular 

imporance, other than that it constitutes a step toward 

a final solution of the matter, either by the Supreme 
Court or by Congress. 

If the Supreme Court upholds the special court of 
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which Circuit Judge Wooley was the organ, well-informed 
commerce attorneys believe Congress will change the Act 
to regulate commerce so that it will definitely declare it 
to be the duty of railroads to provide all ordinary equip- 
ment such as they believe tank cars for oil and refrigerator 
cars for fresh meats to be. At present shippers are pro- 
viding equipment for the transportation of oil and fresh 
meats. The ordinary refrigerator car will not do for the 
packing-house business. It is merely a big refrigerator 
box, and whatever is loaded in it is placed on the floor. 
A fresh meat car has poles in it, to which are attached 
hooks, on which the meat is hung. The weight in a fresh- 
meat car is on the roof instead of on the floor, and the 
roof of a meat car is as strong almost as the floor of an 
ordinary refrigerator. 


Commissioner Meyer, in his report in the oil tank 
car cases, made the point that no special knowledge in 
construction or loading is required for the use of oil 
tank cars. He pointed out that the employes of the 
railroad companies can handle them without any trouble. 
The same is true with regard to the fresh meat cars. 


It has become fairly well settled in the thought on 
the subject that when the question is presented to the 
Commission it will hold that there is a vast difference 
between “compensation” for the use of a car and the 
“allowance” made to a shipper who furnishes equip- 
ment. Because there is a full appreciation that there 
is a difference, the shippers who own cars used in 
transporting their commodities have recovered from 
the case of shivers they contracted when the oil tank 
car decision was handed down. The first thought on 
that subject was that, if the order of the Commission 
were upheld, all private and company cars would be 
thrown into a pool and then prorated, according to the 
needs of each shipper, the effect of which would be to 
deprive the owners of the use of their cars, and that 
they would be used for the transportation of the prop- 
erty of competitors. They thought the only return to 
them would be the mileage allowed to shippers who 
furnished cars. 


But it has been pointed out that the mileage allow- 
ance to a shipper who furnishes a car for his own com- 
modities is one thing and the compensation which a 
railroad must pay to the owner of a car for the carriage 
of the property of a third party can only be ascertained 
when there has been an agreement between the carricr 
and the owner of the car. Such agreement may provide 
for a monetary consideration much larger than the thre>- 
fourths of a cent per mile allowed to the shipper who 
also furnishes or provides the car for his lading. 


It has been pointed out, for instance, if the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad took a car belonging to the Crew-Levick 
or the Paraffine companies, the complainants in the tank 
car cases, and. gave it to the Standard Oil Co. to be used 
by the latter, the Pennsylvania would have to pay to 
the owner, not the three-fourths of a cent mileage al- 
lowed to owners who are also shippers, but whatever 
sum, within reason, the owner might demand, even if 
it were five cents a mile. 

The only reason there is a mileage allowance for 
ears is to be found in the fact that it is the duty of the 
Commission to prevent rebates. The compensation a ship- 
per may receive from a carrier, it is pointed out, must 
be regulated by the Commission so as to prevent rebates. 

One of the facts that has been brought out by the 
discussion is that if the order of the Commission is not 
upheld by the Supreme Court the small or occasional 
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shipper at all times would be at an undue, if not pro- 
hibitory, disadvantage. As the situation is now, the 
ordinary man cannot ship fresh meat because the rail- 
roads do not furnish fresh meat refrigerators. The 
railroads have never provided any, compelling the pack- 
ers to stand that expense. In the private car inquiry, 
conducted by the Commission, and on which there has 
never been a report, although the taking of testimony 
and the making of arguments were finished months and 
months ago, the packers complained, not because they 
are given an advantage, but because under the practice 
of the railroad companies they are forced to have mil- 
lions invested on which they make an inadequate return. 

The testimony, in at least one case, is that the rail- 
roads pay out about one cent per mile in maintenance and 
deterioration of refrigerator cars. The packers receive 
only three-quarters of a cent for the use of their cars, so 
that if they did not maintain and replace them at a cost 
less than that the railroads run up in maintaining and 
replacing their own refrigerator cars, they would be 
actually out of pocket on their cars. They have never 
contended that the allowance does not exceed the out-of- 
pocket cost, but they have always asserted that they do 
not make the ordinary interest return on the millions they 
have invested in cars. 

The feeling is that when Congress learns, as it will, 
if the Supreme Court upholds Judges Wooley, Orr and 
Thomson, constituting the special tribunal that enjoined 
the enforcement of the order of the Commission, that the 
small or occasional shipper is placed at a big disadvan- 
tage in comparison with the regular or large shipper, it 
will change the law so that will be no question about its 
determination to make it the duty of a carrier to provide 
equipment such as oil tanks and fresh-meat refrigerator 
cars, even if thereby they are put to a great expense, 
which, ultimately, the public will have to bear. 


SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The eight justices of the United States Supreme 
Court who participated in the case being unable to reach 
a conclusion, four being on each side of the question, 
that tribunal on November 15 affirmed the decision of 
the District Court in Pennsylvania in giving judgment 
to W. F. Jacoby & Co. against the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co. on account of the unjust discriminations prac- 
ticed by that company in the Gistribution of coal cars. 
The lower court submitted to the jury the finding of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, that the discrimina- 
tions were unlawful and its order authorizing and direct- 
ing the railroad company to pay Jacoby & Co. $21,094, 
with interest from June 20, 1907. The order directed 
payment to be made on or before June 1, 1913. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals sent the case to the 
Supreme Court, asking answers to these three ques- 
tions: (1) Were the two reports of the Commission, 
as a whole, prima facie evidence of the matters therein 
contained (that is, that the discriminations were unlaw- 
ful and that the complainant was damaged to the extent 
mentioned)? (2) Were the finding and order—or was 
either of them—prima facie evidence of themselves, or 
of itself, that the defendant had become liable to Jacoby 
& Co. in some amount by the discriminating practices 
referred to? (3) If the finding and the order—either or 
both of them—were prima facie evidence that the de- 
fendant had become liable in some amount, were they, 
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or either of them, prima facie evidence also of the 
amount of such damage? 

The eight justices being divided four and four, the 
result is that the judgment for the Jacoby & Co., based 
on the finding and order of the Commission, stands, and 
the railroad company must pay the judgment, with inter- 
est at 6 per cent, for the whole time, as well as costs. 





The clause in a 1,000-mile book providing for its 
confiscation in the event it is presented for transporta- 
tion by anyone other than the owner did not warrant 
the ticket collector on a Southern Railway train in 
undertaking to confiscate the book owned and presented 
by Samuel J. Campbell for the transportation of his 
wife. The Supreme Court of the United States has 
affirmed the decision of the South Carolina Supreme 
Court in the case of the Southern, plaintiff in error, 
against Campbell, 

Campbell owned two 1,000-mile books. He presented 
them to an agent of the company and received train 
tickets in exchange for them. The ticket collector 
demanded to see the books on which the tickets were 
issued. He took up both and collected fare. He sued 
and got judgment, which is now affirmed by the ultimate 
court. It will therefore be necessary to write into the 
books a clause covering the facts shown in this case— 
that of the owner of two books using one for the trans- 
portation of someone other than himself, he himself 
presenting the book owned by himself. 





In the criminal case of the United States against 
Joe Freeman, the Supreme Court reversed the Federal 
Court for the District of Kansas on a liquor case. Free- 
man shipped six trunks containing intoxicating liquors 
from Joplin, Mo., to Cherokee, Kan., without labeling 
them to show they contained liquor... The court below 
quashed the indictment, holding that the offense was 
complete when the trunks were delivered for shipment, 
and that therefore the court at Joplin had jurisdiction 
instead of the court at Cherokee. 


LOCOMOTIVE RULES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The rules and instructions for the inspection and 
testing of steam locomotives and tenders, in accordance 
with the act of March 4, 1915, amending the act of Feb. 
17, 1911, tentatively agreed upon in conferences between 
the inspection force of the Commission and the railroad 
men immediately concerned, were promulgated November 
10, to become effective January 1. 

Rules 18, 29 and 31, relating to headlights, are, of 
course, excepted from the rules that are to become 
effective on the day mentioned. The carriers are re- 
sisting the application of the rules and instructions re- 
lating to headlights, and for that reason formal testimony 
has been taken on the subject and arguments are to be 
made to the end that the Commission itself may pass 
on the points in dispute between the chief inspector 
and the railroad men who object to the compulsory use 
of electric head lamps. The rules and instructions pro- 
posed do not, in terms, require the use of electric lamps, 
but it is contended that the specifications proposed to be 
laid down can be met, if at all, only by the use of powerful 
electric lamps, such as the railroad witnesses at the 
hearing conducted by Secretary McGinty, acting as an 
examiner, testified will increase instead of decrease the 


chances of accidents. 
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Convention of the N. A. R. C. 


Reports of Committees and Action Taken at San Francisco Meeting—Question of Dual 
Control by State and Federal Commissions 


Reports submitted to the National Association of 
Railway Commissioners, which met in San Francisco in 
October, are being carefully considered by nearly every- 
body connected with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion having anything to do with questions that arise by 
reason of the dual regulation of railroads. It is felt 
that the conflict between the state and federal authority 
in the regulation of rates may be one of the large 
questions before Congress at the coming session. 

The conflict between Texas and its neighbors, which 
is epitomized in the Shreveport case, has been spread 
by the action of the Nebraska commission in naming its 
rates between Omaha and Nebraska destinations on a 
seale lower than the Prouty scale, the latter, however, 
being used when it makes lower rates, as it does at 
the more distant points. It bobs up in the Royster 
fertilizer case and in the hundreds of complaints that 
have been filed asking reparation on shipments across 
the state of Minnesota from the head of the lakes into 
the Dakotas and in the other direction, not to mention 
the salt case known as Swift & Co. vs. A., T. & S. F. 
et al., argued this week. In that case the action of the 
Texas commission, taken under pretense of neutralizing 
or meeting a discrimination sought to be created by the 
railroads in favor of rock salt mines in Kansas, actually 
creates a discrimination in favor of rock salt dug in 
Louisiana. 

At the San Francisco convention the subject, while 
not so hotly discussed as it was in the preceding con- 
vention, nevertheless furnished plenty of material in 
one form or another. The year before the so-called 
states rights delegates adopted resolutions favored by 
Texas commissioners which were different from those 
proposed by Wylie M. Barrow in behalf of the Louisiana 


‘commission. 


The Committee on Powers, Duties and Work of 
Railway Commissioners, which could easily have “started 
something” on that subject, contented itself with a 
report in which it declined to undertake the work of 
compiling the state statutes. It said, in effect: “We 
know our powers or jurisdiction, and our desires to in- 
crease them, so why waste time in making a report on 
the subject?” 

A little evidence of the feeling on the subject may 
be found in the report of the Committee on Car Serv- 
ice, Demurrage, Reciprocal Demurrage, Storage Rules 
and Charges, which says: 

As by far the greater amount of traffic of the country is 
interstate, it is apparent that the states, being deprived of their 
authority to control the furnishing of cars for this traffic, are, 
to a very large degree, helpless in the matter of enforcing re- 
ciprocal demurrage rules, and are practically dependent upon 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for Such assistance as 
will enable them to effectively handle the car supply situation. 

So no matter how much more advisable and practical it 
might be for the states to take charge of this situation, and no 
matter how cumbersome and unSatisfactory it would prove for 
one central body to attempt to establish and enforce reciprocal 
demurrage rules, yet we are brought face to face with the fact 
that if we ever expect to remedy the evils of car supply fail- 
ures, we must look primarily to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, 

Reciprocal Demurrage. 

The committee expresses regret that demurrage 

bureaus are being abolished by the railroads, the com- 


mittee being of the opinion that they are the strongest 


influence making for uniformity. The committee sug- 
gests that if each carrier is the interpreter of the 
demurrage rules the drift will be away from instead of 
toward uniformity. With regard to reciprocal demur- 
rage, the report says: 


Reciprocal demurrage rules are not intended to punish the 

earrier for failure to perform the impossible, any more than 
demurrage rules are intended to punish the shipper for his 
failure to do things out of his power. Reciprocal demurrage 
rules are intended to define more specifically the carrier’s duty, 
as established by the common law and to enforce rights and 
penalties not originally contemplated at common law. The 
reciprocal demurrage penalty is intended to stimulate the 
earrier to its greatest activity in times of car shortage the 
same as the demurrage penalty is meant to stimulate the 
Shipper to load and unload promptly. 
: The penalty inflicted of one dollar per car per day of delay 
is certainly as low as could be expected, and, in most cases, 
would be much lower than the shipper would be entitled to 
récover in an action at common law for failure of the carrier 
to perform its common law obligation. Neither demurrage rules 
nor reciprocal demurrage rules, nor both together, are expected 
to or even hoped to cure the car shortage ills. It is only after 
the carrier has provided itself with equipment, motive power, 
etc., sufficient for the purposes of its business that the com- 
missions can step in and insist that it use that equipment in the 
way to produce the best results and to prevent discrimination. 
To require it to promptly furnish its cars to intending patrons 
seems to be working no unnecessary hardship, and it may 
result in vast benefit to the patron. . 

The objection has been made upon the floor of this asso- 
ciation that reciprocal demurrage is a matter peculiarly appro- 
priate for individual action by the states. There would seem 
to be no question but that it is much more satisfactory and 
effective in every way for the states, through their legislatures 
or commissions, to have complete control of the questions of 
reciprocal demurrage, even so far as these affect interstate 
commerce. The distance of a shipper from the I. C. C., if his 
presence should be required in a small claim, would often 
amount to a denial of justice. 


Express Service and Rates. 

Martin §S. Decker, chairman of the Committee on 
Express Service and Rates, mildly resented the action 
of the express companies in asking the federal body to 
change the factors used in making up express rates, 
acting on the assumption that if the national body 
allowed the switch the state commissions would do 
likewise. He said: 


This committee intended to go fully into the whole subject 
of the express rate situation during the spring and summer, 
but there has not been time for that work during the past few 
weeks and it was useless to proceed with the inquiry during 
the pendency of the case brought before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in which the express companies undertook 
to seek their own remedy for their existing financial ills. As 
to the wisdom of that course this committee finds no occasion 
to comment at this time. It is pointed out, however, that the 
uniformity which was so largely attained by application of the 
original Interstate Commerce Commission basis in the states 
through approval by the state commissions was disregarded in 
principle by the express companies themselves when they took 
up the subject of rate changes only by petition to the Federal 
commission and did not contemporaneously make similar. appli- 
cations to the state commissions. That they could rightfully 
follow that course is beyond question, but it remains true that 
in first seeking and obtaining only the approval by the Federal 
commission to make the changes in rates they assumed all of 
the risk of securing subsequent approval from the various state 
commissions; and having disregarded the approval theretofore 
given by state commissions to the original rate system, 
largely for. the sake of uniformity, approval of the amended 
rate system by the state commissions could not be expected 
to follow necessarily unless special considerations wholly apart 
from uniformity should be controlling. That the express com- 
panies have been fortunate in being able or permitted to put 
the amended rates in force in so large a number of the states 
does not atfect the assumptive method of procedure itself. 


Wylie M. Barrow, as chairman of the Committee on 
Railway Service and Railway Accommodation, being as- 
sistant attorney-general of Louisiana, in charge of the 
state’s end of the Shreveport case, had an opportunity 
to bring up the subject in his report, but he contented 
himself by saying, in effect, that inasmuch as Congress 
had not given the Interstate Commerce Commission any 
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power with regard to service and accommodations, that 
is the best field for the state commissioners, and that 
“uniformity in regulations affecting service is more to 
be desired than perhaps in any other field of regula- 
tion. If the states were to adopt a code of uniform 
rules concerning the services and accommodation to be 
furnished by carriers, and were to enforce those rules, 
much of the complaint we hear against the present 
system of regulating railroads through numerous state 
commissions, would fade away, and it seems perfectly 
feasible ‘that a uniform code of rules governing the 
service to be furnished by railroads could be adopted 
and practically enforced in all the states.” 
Report on Terminals. 

A. A. Lewis, chairman of the sub-committee on ter- 
minals, of the Committee on Statistics and Accounts, was 
the only one able to make a report for the committee, 
of which Interstate Commerce Commissioner Meyer is 
chairman. In the report of the sub-committee it is 


said: 


In an investigation a few years ago O. O. Calderhead, rate 
expert and statistician for the Washington commission, who is 
a man of large railroad experience, found that the actual pay- 
roll expense of handling a less than carload shipment at a 
terminal is not far from $1.00 per ton, and $1.00 per ton means 
one cent per ton mile for one hundred miles, and this is in 
excess of the average length of haul of state freight within 
the state of Washington at this time, and as the earnings of 
the carriers within the state of Washington are approximately 
one cent per ton per mile, the result would be an operating loss. 

Under the present method of accounting the state of Wash- 
ington receives no greater compensation per ton mile on a ship- 
ment originating at a terminal point in the state of Washing- 
ton and destined to St. Paul, than does the state of Montana, 
which has no similar terminal expense. 

It is not impossible for the carriers, with little additional 
accounting labor, to ascertain the exact number of tons, state 
and interstate, of less-than-carload freight, and the actual 
terminal operating expense per ton; that is if the average sta- 
tion expense per ton is ascertained at the larger terminals, it 
is reasonably fair to asSume that an equal sum is necesary to 
handle the same tonnage at the smaller stations; that the in- 
bound cost would be the same as the outbound; the state busi- 
ness would be subject to a fixed terminal expense amounting 
to double the sum of interstate traffic. This would require the 
earriers to segregate their operating expenses in a little 
greater detail] than at present. 


The Committee on Shippers’ Claims, of which Clyde 
B. Aitchison of Oregon is chairman, took note of the 
fact that, under the rules of the Commission, a carrier 
can absolve itself from the suspicion of rebating to the 
occasional shipper only by bringing suit to recover 
undercharges, no matter how small they may and how 
much more it will cost to recover than the amount in- 
volved. As to that, the committee said: 


Your committee has no hesitancy in saying that the prac- 
tice at the present time is subversive to the very ends it is en- 
deavoring to accomplish, and that the constantly reiterated and 
absolutely true statement that the carrier does not want to 
press the claim but is compelled by the Commission to do it, 
tends to weaken the respect due to regulatory bodies as being 
above all, practical and just. As a practical solution, some 
way should be found whereby the carriers should, after proper 
investigation by a disinterested public officer who has satisfied 
himself as to the bona fides of the transaction, be permitted to 
charge off trivial undercharge claims. Information in the pos- 
session of certain of the committee is to the effect that some 
roads now make it a rule to ‘forget’? such minor claims and 
run their chances of prosecution. While this is not the tech- 
nically lawful way to handle such minor matters, it is the com- 
mon sense way to look at it. All carriers should be put on 
the same footing. The law seemingly does not care for little 
things except in this one regard, and here it goes sometimes 


to absurd lengths. 
Government Telephone Ownership. 

According to the Committee on Telephone and Tele- 
graph Service, the Western Union and the Postal serve 
the public to the satisfaction of those who pay, but 
the telephone companies are not so wise, hence the 
possibility of government ownership. The committee 
said: 

As far as this committee is informed, there seems to be no 
complaint on the part of the public as to the service and rates 


of telegraph companies. The telephone, however, has not as yet 
developed to a point of efficiency that will satisfy: the public 
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demand for adequate service and reasonable rates. The tele- 
phone rates and service vary not only with the states, but with 
the counties and cities within the various states. This lack of 
uniformity which is, in reality, locality discrimination, is the 
most .serious complaint against the telephone as it is now 
operated in this country. 

Where telephone systems have been subject to regulation 
for, any great length of time, there is no excuse for this con- 
dition. Under regulation widely divergent rates for the same 
circuits, under almost identical conditions in the same territory, 
should not exist, and the commissions of the various states 
should take active steps to see that this condition is eliminated. 
_ All commissions agree that valuation is necessary to estab- 
lish reasonable rates. No final agreement has been reached by 
the commissions as to all the elements to be considered in de- 
termining the amount upon which a return shall be allowed. 
nder present methods of valuation, different rates will result 
in different states, but there is no reason why different rates 
should exist under the same conditions in the same states, for 
telephone service. 

As a result of the discussion of these problems in this 
association where all states are represented, the gradual regula- 
tion of the telephone throughout the country will be solved by 
the adoption of uniform rates and practices under like condi- 
tions throughout the United States. Such result is much to be 
desired, as most complains against public utilties are caused by 
discriminations as between individuals or localities, rather than 
complaints against rates, where rates are uniform. Discrimina- 
tion in rates or service is intolerable and should be eliminated. 
If a deposit as a condition precedent to telephone service is 
justifiable in Washington, it is justifiable everywhere. And so 
with the terminal charge and other like practices and charges. 

_ The wide divergence in telephone rates, which prevails in 
this country and has been shown by previous reports, is under 
regulation, without justification or excuse, and if regulation 
does not provide a speedy remedy, the condition will give rise 
to renewed and more formidable agitation, which may ulti- 
mately lead to the ‘“‘governmental ownership of electrical means 
of communication,”’ 

The fallacy of competition between telephone companies 
operating in the same district, encumbering the streets with 
two sets of poles and wires, forcing a large proportion of the 
population to pay for both services, has been fully established. 


With the possible exception of the long-and-short- 
haul part of the fourth section, there is no question 
that has been more prominently before Congress than 
the ones with which F. A. Jones, chairman of the com- 
mittee on Uniform Classification and Simplification of 
Tariff Sheets, deals. He thinks the persuasive influence 
of Congress should be used to accelerate the progress 
that has been made by the Railroad Committee on Uni- 
form Classification. 

Rails and Equipment. 

The most complete report submitted to the conven- 
tion was that of Chairman McChord of the Committee 
on Rails and Equipment. It is a pamphlet of 46 pages, 
in which is carried a technical discussion of failures in 
rails and equipment, based on the investigations made 


by the Interstate Commerce Commission. It unquali- 
fiedly approves the use of steel equipment. That, how- 
ever, is a comparatively small part of the report. Fail- 
ures in rails is the feature of the report. In the pre- 


ceding report, said Mr. McChord, there was a discussion 
in general terms of that subject, as also of failures in 
wheels and axles. This report, however, is a more 
detailed discussion of the causes of rail failure. The 
need of such detailed attention to rails is shown, ac- 
cording to Mr. McChord, by the statistics presented in 
the prior report covering accidents from 1904 to 1913, 
inclusive, and those set forth in the report he was 
then submitting. As to the statistice, Mr. McChord 
said: 

Those statistics showed, with respect to the total number 
of train accidents, that derailments constituted a constantly 
increasing percentage. Those for the year 1913 were 58.28 per 
cent of the entire number. There was a reduction in the total 
number of accidents in 1914 over those of the preceding year, 
but the ratio of derailments to collisions continued to increase. 
In the year 1913 there were 15,526 accidents reported, of both 
groups, against 13,806 in 1914. While in each group there is a 
reduction in number, still the percentage of derailments showed 
an increase, rising to 62.03 per cent of the aggregate number, 
an increase of nearly 4 per cent over the year 1913. 

In 1913, 69.89 per cent of the derailments were due to defects 
of roadway and equipment, while in 1914 this percentage in- 
creased to 70.91 per cent. There was a slight increase in the 
number of derailments due to defective equipment alone in 
1914, the percentage being 48.87, against 48.13 of the preceding 
year. 

Of the 4,186 derailments of 1914, due to defective equip- 
ment there were 1,129, or 26.97 per cent, which were due to 
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car wheel failures. In this class of derailments there was a 
slight gain over the preceding year, in which the percentage 
stood at 28 per cent. A reduction of but little more than one 
per cent, however, indicates that the car wheel situation still 
presents a serious menace to the safety of the employes and 
the traveling public. 

In 1913 there were 1,959 derailments due to defective road- 
way, or 21.64 per cent of the total number of derailments 
occurring during the year. Of this number 832, or 42.47 per 
cent were due to soft and irregular track. In 1914 there were 
1,888 derailments due to defective roadway, or 22.04 per cent of 
the total number of derailments. Of these 1,888 derailments, 
868, or 45.98 per cent, were due to soft or irregular track. From 
these figures it will be seen that while there was but a slight 
increase in the percentage of derailments due to defects in, 
roadway in 1914, as compared with the previous year, yet the 
number of derailments due to soft and irregular track increased 
3% per cent. 

The number of derailments and their causes which appear 
in this statistical exhibit give emphasis to the need of a crit- 
ical review of the detailed, and specific features in track and 
equipment which lead to such annual results. 

The report of your committee, submitted at the last annual 
convention of this association, reviewed the rail situation in 
somewhat general terms, referring in a like manner to wheels, 
axles and general data pertaining to cars. It has seemed de- 
sirable in the present report to enter more specifically into cer- 
tain features connected with prevalent types of rail failures, 
those which have attracted a large share of attention on the 
part of railroad engineers and others, during the year just 
passed, and those which immediately preceded it, while review- 
ing other matters in a less detailed manner. 


The report of the Committee on Valuation, submitted 
by Milo B. Maltbie, now a member of the Commission’s 
valuation division, was a resume of what has been done, 
without any discussion as to what should be done. The 
chief part of the report consists of the questions pro- 
pounded by the Federal Commission and answered by 
the State Commissioners’ Committee, at the conference 
held in Washington in May, at which time the railroads 
made their answers to the questions framed by Director 
Prouty and the state commissioners gave their views as 
to the principles which should govern in the perform- 
ance of the task before Director Prouty. 


TRANSIT ON LUMBER 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
Rather than establish transit on hardwood lumber 


at Nashville, as asked for in the complaint of the Nash- 
ville Lumbermen’s Club against the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis, the latter will abolish it at its local 
stations. It was established at such stations, according 
to the declarations made in arguments on that com- 
plaint on November 15, because the N., C. & St. L. can 
police shipments into and out of them because there 
is no way for lumber to reach or be shipped out of 
those local stations except on the rails of the N., C. 
& St. L. C. D. Drayton made that declaration of the 
views of the defendant carrier. 

“Establishing transit at that point would be inviting 
the shippers to route lumber from Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi via Nashville on rates that, if used via Nash- 
ville, would afford the N., C. & St. L. divisions of two 
mills per ton per mile, or less. Transit would be an 
inducement to lumbermen at Nashville to ask that lum- 
ber from those distant points be forwarded through 
Nashville for drying, sorting and so forth. We would 
be ‘circuitous-routed,’ if I may use that expression, and 
short-hauled, unless by limitations in the tariff the 
routes on which transit would apply were designated. 
That would be an enormous task. Just how great it 
would be may be imagined from the fact that 500 dif- 
ferent routes are possible on tariffs applicable between 
Cincinnati and Jacksonville, Fla. 

“Transit at local points was established so as to 
aid in the upbuilding of the country. Hardwood is 
scattered through that part of the country. By means of 
the transit arrangements a man who cuts three or four 
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trees in clearing his farm is enabled to get the lumber 


to market. There can be no juggling because the lum- 
ber can only come in and go out over the N., C. & St. 
L. from those local stations. 

“The L. & N. gives transit at Nashville because 
when it got to Knoxville it found that transit had been 
established by the Southern. It met that situation at 
Knoxville. Then, rather than have any litigation, it 
gave transit at Nashville, but iis situation is different 
from that of the N., C. & St. L., and I hope this Com- 
mission will not make the action of the L. & N. a 
precedent for the N., C. & St. L.” 

The Commissioners were much interested by ad- 
missions from W. A. Northecutt, Mr. Drayton and also 
John R..Walker, who represented the complainants, that 
the Nashville transit allows the backhauling of the 
L. & N. for a distance of about 130 miles, to meet the 
situation created, as Mr. Drayton said, by the Southern 
at Knoxville. 

Mr. Walker, in arguing for his clients, said that all 
they are asking is that they be put on an equality, so 
far as rates are concerned, with Buffalo and with points 
on the Ohio River, combinations on which enable hard- 
wood lumbermen at those points to sort and dry hard- 
wood that is being brought from territory from which 
Nashville also draws its supplies. Messrs. Northcutt 
and Drayton vigorously denied that either the L. & N. 
or the N., C. & St. L. participated in transit at Buffalo, 
or any other point north of the Ohio: 

Answering a question by Commissioner Clark, Mr. 
Walker said that $5 would be a reasonable charge for 
transit at Nashville under conditions such as prevail 
at Buffalo. As to shipments that would produce condi- 
tions such as prevail at Ohio River crossings, he said 
there should be no charge. He said the complaint is 
in no sense an effort to equalize commercial conditions 
or do anything other than put Nashville on an equality 
as to rates. 

Mr. Drayton said that the fact that Nashville lum- 
bermen hold out to pay the kLighest cash prices for 
hardwood lumber, and that ther2 has not been a failure 
among them for ten years, is pretty fair proof that 
they have not been discriminated against. 


ARGUMENT ON COAL RATES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
Arguments were heard, November 15, in the complaint 


of the Galloway Coal Co. et al. vs. Alabama Great South- 
ern, and other carriers. The Commission gave up its 
morning session for a discussion of the proposition, laid 
down by W. A. Glasgow, Jr., that a carrier may give a 
locality an undue advantage over some other even if the 
carrier does not serve both. In that proposition he was 
supported by C. B. Northup, attorney for the Southern Rail- 
way, and opposed by W. A. Northcutt, representing the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, R. V. Fletcher the Illinois Central, and 
Rush C. Butler, attorney for the intervening operators of 
southern Illinois. The latter also spoke for R. W. Ro- 
piequet, attorney for the Ohio Valley Coal Operators’ 
Association, composed largely of mine owners and 
operators in western Kentucky. 

Mr. Glasgow made frequent use of a brilliantly col- 
ored map prepared by S. L. Yerkes for the complaining 
operators, which showed the points to which rates from 
southern Illinois and western Kentucky and rates from 
the Brilliant, Friscoe No. 2 and Southern Railway Mine 
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Groups Nos. 10, 11 and 12 are the same, or arbitraries 
over or differentials under the rates from those Alabama 
groups. 

The case as it developed shows that it is a contest be- 
tweer the competing mines with the Louisville & Nash- 
ville and the Illinois Central backing up the claims of the 
operators in southern Illinois and western Kentucky, and 
the Southern and the Frisco supporting the claims of the 
five groups in Alabama heretofore mentioned. 


Mr. Glasgow and Mr. Butler represented the shippers, 
but were on opposite sides of the table, each with railroad 
attorneys as colleagues, if not assistants. 

“While it may be, as held by the Commission,” said 
Mr. Glasgow, “that a carrier cannot properly be said 
unduly to discriminate against one or two localities unless 
it serves both, yet we must consider whether a carrier 
can be held to make or give an undue or unreasonable 
‘preference or advantage’ to one or two localities even 
though it serves but one of such localities. Congress in- 
tended to forbid any common carrier to give to a lo- 
cality an undue or unreasonable preference or advan- 
tage as against another locality. The question is as to 
the relative interest of the localities, and if the Com- 
mission should find that by reason of their geographical 
location, mines in one locality were entitled to an ad- 
vantage as against another locality, in a common market, 
it would seem to follow that it would be unlawful for any 
common carrier, whether serving one or both of such 
localities, ‘to make or give any undue or unreasonable 
preference or advantage to any locality in any respect 
whatsoever,’ as against the other locality, whether served 
by that carrier or not. When the power of Congress 
is taken into consideration, and such power is to regulate 
‘commerce’ and the Act passed by Congress gives the 
Commission power ‘to regulate commerce’ and protects 
each locality against undue preference, or advantage to 
another locality, it would seem that the Commission has 
power to deal with such a situation whether the L. & N. 
serves one or both the localities.” 

The fact is that the L. & N. does not serve the mines 
in Alabama that desire to have a larger proportion of the 
business at Memphis. The Illinois Central, according to 
the declarations of Mr. Fletcher, has a disconnected rail- 
road eight miles long in the Brilliant Group. 

“Tf that short railroad is made the excuse for the 
Commission for fixing differentials that it could enforce,” 
said Mr. Fletcher, “the effect would be to turn the busi- 
ness over to the Louisville & Nashville and the Ala- 
bama complainants would be no better off than they are 
now. Although Mr. Glasgow argues that you have the 
power to fix the differentials in a case such as this, I 
don’t believe he seriously contends that this body can 
require the L. & N. to increase its rates from the Ken- 
tucky and Illinois mines to Memphis. 

. “The fundamental question in this case is as to 
whether consumers at Memphis shall be forced to buy 
the higher-priced coal of Alabama, when their needs can 
be served by the cheaper coal from western Kentucky 
and southern Illinois, which, however, serves the needs 
differential against southern Illinois and western Ken- 
tucky. At first I wondered how they arrived at that 
figure. I have found that the Alabama coal being a 
superior article, is commonly held to be worth about 40 
cents a ton more than the coal from western Kentucky 
and southern Illinois, which, however, serves the needs 
of the industries in the Mississippi Valley, which are be- 
ginning to develop.” 
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Mr. Northcutt said there could be no question of undue 
advantage because the L. & N. does not serve the Ala- 
bama mines. He said there was not the great difference 
alleged by complainants and that even if there were, the 
L. & N. is at liberty to make rates from points on its 
line to Memphis without regard to whether the Frisco and 
the Southern can or cannot afford to make equally low 
or lower rates from the Alabama mines. 

Rush C. Butler said that in 1913 the Alabama mines 
marketed 89% per cent of their capacity. He said that 
so far as he could learn no other industry had done so 
well in that year. For that reason he jeered at the sug- 
gestion made by the complaining mine operators that the 
equality of rates to Memphis had hurt their business. He 
said they had not the quality of coal desired at Memphis, 
because they dispose of that grade of fuel to the furnaces 
right at their doors, and in that respect are the most 
fortunate mines in the country, those in the Pittsburgh 
district alone excepted. 

C. B. Northup dwelt particularly on the conditions 
of the mines around Winona, saying that the lower rates 
into Memphis maintained by the [Illinois Central and 
Louisville & Nashville have practically deprived the 
Winona mines of the only market they had. They are 
nearer Memphis than any other mine, but they get prac- 
tically no business in that eity. 


ADVANCES ON COAL 





THE TRAFFIC SERVICE “NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Baltimore & Ohio has filed a tariff, proposing 
advances in rates on coal, I. C. C. No. 1118, effective Dec. 
15. The proposal is to advance the rate on bituminous 
and cannel coal, from points east of the Ohio River, in the 
Cumberland-Piedmont, Gauley and Meyersdale regions, to 
western points, including Michigan, in varying amounts 
running from five to fifteen cents. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has filed its tariff 
AA, I. C. C. 714, effective Dec. 20, increasing rates on 
anthracite, briquets and boulets, C. L., from points on its 
lines in Pennsylvania to points in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
West Virginia, Michigan and elsewhere, 

The first tariff is taken to be part of the general plan 
to change the differential between West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee mines on the one hand and western 
Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio mines on the other, while 
the second is looked upon as a revision to place the rates 
via the Pennsylvania on a basis more nearly equal to those 
of other carriers. In many respects the Pennsylvania scale 
of rates on hard coal is lower than that of other carriers. 


TEHUANTEPEC ROAD OPERATING 





Referring to dispatches from Washington in The 
Traffic World of October 23 and 30 to the effect that 
steamship companies had represented to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that the Tehuantepec National 
Railway was out of business, the management of that 
road emphatically denies the statement. It says the 
road is operating regularly and handling traffic efficiently, 
with no stoppage in train service to or from the Atlantic 
or Pacific since a two weeks’: suspension, due to a 
strike, which ended August 23. 
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National Industrial Traffic League 


Annual Meeting in Chicago This Week— Officers Elected and Business Transacted— 
Merchant Marine Endorsed—Enlargement of Commission Favored 


The National Industrial Traffic League, which held 
its annual meeting at the Congress Hotel in Chicago, 
Wednesday and Thursday of this week, elected as its 
president, to succeed H. G. Wilson, G. M. Freer, manager 
of the traffic department of the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce. As vice-president, to succeed J. Keavy, it 
elected W. H. Chandler, manager of the transportation 
department of the Boston Chamber of Commerce. O. F. 
Bell was re-elected secretary-treasurer and D, P. Chind- 
blom continues as assistant secretary, the “man behind 
the gun.” The new executive committee is composed of 
the new officers, ex officio, and H. C. Barlow, traffic 
director, the Chicago Association of Commerce, chair- 
man; D. F. Hurd, traffic commissioner, Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Commerce, vice-chairman, and H. G. Wilson, traffic 
commissioner, traffic bureau, Toledo Commercial Com- 
merce Club; F. B. Montgomery, manager, traffic depart- 
ment, International Harvester Co., Chicago, Ill.; J. M. 
Belleville, G. F. A., Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; F. T. Bentley, traffic manager, Illinois Steel Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; P. M. Hanson, traffic manager, National 
Enameling and Stamping Co., Granite City, Ill; C. A. 
Jennings, manager transportation department, the Ameri- 
can Cotton Oil Co., Chicago, Ill.; J. C. Lincoln, manager, 
traffic bureau, the Merchants’ Association, New York, 
N. Y.; H. F. Lindsay, traffic manager, Lindsay Bros., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; A. W. McLaren, manager, transportation 
department, Morris & Co., Chicago, Ill.; E. J. McVann, 
manager, traffic bureau, Commercial Club, Omaha, Neb.; 
J. Chas. Maddison, traffic manager, Montgomery Ward 
& Co., Chicago, Ill.; Arthur T. Waterfall, traffic commis- 
sioner, Board of Commerce, Detroit, Mich. . 

’ The League went on record as opposing the re-enact- 
ment of the war revenue stamp act in its present form, 
which permits the carriers to shift to the shippers the 
expense of the revenue stamps on bills of lading and 
express receipts. 

The proposal to establish an office of the League at 
Washington, D. C., was continued for further consideration. 

Authority was given to the president to appoint 2 
special committee to take up the matter of the liability 
clause in sidetrack agreements in railway leases. 

The tariffs committee made a report making no recom- 
mendations in. regard to the matter of the disposition 
of fractions in establishing freight rates. The matter 
had been continued from the Toledo meeting. The re- 
port of the committee was adopted and the entire maiter 
laid on the table. 

The legislative committee reported in favor of ‘he 
Newlands bill. providing for an increase in the member- 
ship of the Interstate Commerce Commission from seven 
to nine and authorizing the enlarged Commission to di- 
vide itself as might seem best for the work. The League 
understands that the Commission favors this legislation 
and will get behind it. The report of the committee was 
adopted. 

Shippers’ Right of Appeal. 

In the matter of the right of appeal by shippers from 
negative orders_of the Commission, it was decided, on 
recommendation of the legislative committee, to take no 
action. The idea was expressed that it would be beiter 


not to disturb the Commission’s absolute jurisdiction over 
questions of fact. 

In the matter of amending the law or rules of prac- 
tice of the Commission to give litigants the right to 
review findings of examiners and file exceptions and ot- 
jections to them prior to a decision by the Commission, 
the legislative committee recommended that that was 
rather a change in rules than of legislation, and the 
League thereupon authorized its president to ask the 
Commission whether it had any objection to the plan. 
The League is favorable to it. 


On the subject of reparation awarded by the Coni- 
mission, the League adopted the following recommendation 
of the legislative committee: 


That the legislative committee, feeling that the question is 
not one for the legislative, but a change in the practice of the 
Commission, recommend that the executive committee be in- 
structed to bring the matter to the attention of the Commission 
representing that in every case where a rate is found unreas- 
sonable, complainant should be awarded reparation from the 
date of his complaint at least, and that in every case involving 
the question of reasonableness of rates where reparation is 
asked, the Interstate Commerce Commission be asked to fix the 
point of time at which the rate became unreasonable. 


The legislative committee was instructed to keep its 
eye on legislation regarding the liability of ocean carriers. 

The discussion of a uniform code of track storage 
rules developed that the League thought the matter a 
local proposition to be dealt with at points where track 
storage rules are in effect. The report of the committee 
on American Railway Association, recommending the 
adoption of such a code, was laid on the table. 


The report of the bill of lading committee on the 
domestic form of bill of lading, as presented at the Toledo 
meeting, was adopted, and the committee was instructed 
to act accordingly. 


Concealed Loss and Damage. 


The following report was made by the freight claims 
committee on the matter of concealed loss and ‘damage: 


“In former reports made by this committee to the 
League we have on more than one occasion referred to 
the question of claims for concealed loss and damage, 
and have urged upon our members the importance of 
the most perfect possible verification of such claims. 

“We beg to submit for the consideration of the 
League a communication just received from the secre- 
tary of the Freight Claim’ Association, which reads as 
follows: 


As is quite generally known, the question of presenting and 
adjusting claims for concealed loss and damage to freight has 
been the source of considerable trouble on the part of both 
railroads and shippers. One of the difficulties seems to be due 
largely to the uncertainty that exists as to the validity of some of 
these claims and to misunderstandings between railroads and 
shippers as to the kind of evidence or documents that should 
be presented to establish affirmatively their validity. 

At the last meeting of the conference committee of this 
association, held in New York City on Oct. 29, 1915, at which 
representatives of the Interstate Commerce Commission were 
present, this subject was fully discussed, and on motion duly 
seconded and carried, it was resolved to invite the various 
industrial traffic organizations and shippers to meet with the 
conference committee and the representatives of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at some future date, in order that a 
better and clearer understanding may be had and that rules or 
forms satisfactory to all concerned may be recommended. 

It is the desire of the conference committee to meet at a 
place and time that will suit the convenience of a majority of 
the shippers and New York and Chicago, on or about the 
15th of December, have been suggested. 

A prompt expression from you as to whether you can at- 
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tend and as to your preference regarding time and place will 
be appreciated. 

“We feel that this question is one of the most im- 
portant in connection with-claims that we have to deal 
with, and believe that the National Industrial Traffic 
League -should go on record as tendering in this matter 
the fullest possible co-operation with the Freight Claim 
Association, and we recommend that a committee be 
appointed and authorized to attend the conference as 
suggested in the above-quoted letter. We know of no 
more vexing problem than this in connection with the 
question of freight claims, and believe that the confer- 
ence suggested would be of great benefit to shippers 


and carriers alike.” 
The report was adopted and a committee will be 


appointed. 

The classification committee reported on the change 
in the plan of the Official Classification Committee, told 
of elsewhere in this number. The League takes credit 
for helping bring about this change, as it does for 
inducing the Western Classification Committee to adopt 
the plan in the first place. It is hopeful also that it 
will induce the southern committee to adopt a similar 
plan. 

As to the unit basis for establishing classification 
ratings, the classification committee reported against it, 
and the report was adopted. The committee held that 
the unit basis was unsatisfactory and that it could not 
be applied under present classification. 

The freight claims committee reported progress on 
the manual of instructions for shipping clerks that it is 
preparing. It received authority from the League to 
go ahead and print it, subject to the approval of the 
executive committee. 


Handling of L. C. L. Freight. 


The report of the committee on the handling of 
L. C. L. freight at transfer points was referred to the 
executive committee, with power to act. It was as 
follows: 

“The committee selected to investigate the handling 
by the carriers of less-than-carload freight at transfer 
points has conducted its investigation along the line of 
transfers at junction points. This investigation has cov- 
ered territory from Kansas City to Boston, and it would 
appear that the system of handling less-than-carload 
freight at the several junction or transfer points is 
substantially the same, and the paper schedule at all 
of these points coincides, but it is a known fact that 
whatever the paper schedule might be the transfer of 
freight is not accomplished within the period indicated 
by the schedule. 

“In every instance it is alleged that cars of freight 
are handled at the transfer point in the order in which 
they are received. When transferred by dray it is 
hauled daily, and if not received by the forwarding line 
at the transfer point too late ir the day for handling, 
it is given the same service as outbound freight originat- 
ing at the transfer point to be moved over the for- 
warding line. This would mean substantially 36 hours 
at the junction or transfer point. Where the freight is 
handled by trap car it is given the same attention as 
other freight received by the forwarding line at the 
transfer point for outbound movement. At all the points 
investigated 60 hours was required for the transfer by 
trap car. Both the periods covering transfer by dray 
and trap car are computed from the time that the 
freight might properly arrive over the inbound lines to 
the time that it is forwarded by the outbound lines. At 
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One point, however, it would seem that from 36 to 84 
hours is required, this being at Minnesota Transfer. 

“It was thought by your committee that in some 
instances the forwarding line at the transfer point 
would give preference to the movement of freight which 
originated at that point, but it is claimed by all the 
lines investigated that the same attention is given to 
the movement of freight received from connecting lines 
as is given to the freight originating at that point. At 
only one point was it reported that some slight vrefer- 
ence was given to the freight originating at the transfer 
point. 

“An inquiry was made at these transfer points as 
to what was the most expeditious and satisfactory 
method of transfer, and it was the unanimous opinion 
that the transfer by dray was the most satisfactory and 
expeditious. : 

“In handling the billing at these transfer points it 
was found that when transferred by dray the billing 
accompanied the freight; when transferred by trap car 
it was sometimes placed in the car, sent by messenger 
or United States mail. 

It was the opinion of your committee that the par- 
ticular difficulty or delay that was experienced on 
freight moving through transfer points was caused by 
the failure of the operating department at the several 
transfer points to place the cars at the unloading or 
transfer platform in the same order in which they are 
received, and inquiry was made to cover this. In every 
instance your committee has been advised that it was 
the purpose of the carriers to have merchandise cars 
handled at the transfer points in the order in which 
they were received, but it is a well-known fact that 
this rule is not adhered to and that the carriers are 
rather lax in its enforcement. It can be readily appre- 
ciated under certain circumstances what it might mean 
to a yard crew to have to pull a track of considerable 
length so as to get at the cars that were the first 
arrivals, and instead of taking the cars off the proper 
end of the track, on account of some operating incon- 
venience cars will be removed from the other end, thus 
giving to the last arrivals the preference in handling at 
the platforms. 


“It is the conclusion of your committee that the car- 
riers have adopted a schedule for the handling of 
transfer freight at the various transfer stations, but, 
due to operating conditions or inadequate facilities, it is 
not possible at times to adhere to these schedules, or 
there is some laxity in the enforcement of the system 
of handling the freight at transfer points, and your 
committee recommends that the matter be taken up 
with the American Railway Association to the end that 
the individual carrier’s attention might be directed to 
an enforcement of their system, a revision of their 
package car service to overcome delays, the adoption 
of transferring freight by dray at junction points, and 
increasing the facilities at the large transfer stations 
either with permanent additions or some arrangement 
where temporary additions might be provided to take 
care of the peak of the load. There is only one further 
suggestion that your committee has to offer, and that 
would be a circularization of the entire membership, 
with a questionaire that would embody every inquiry 
that might be made to cover the transferring of freight 
at transfer points.” 


Merchant Marine .Report. 
The following report from the committee on mer- 
chant marine was adopted: 
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“In accordance with instructions from the Executive 
Committee at its meeting in Toledo, September 9, the 
special committee on American Merchant Marine has 
continued its work, and now begs to report to the 
{Executive Committee: 

“It is greatly impressed with the insistent demand 
at this time for an American Merchant Marine, not 
only as a means of increasing American export and im- 
port freight traffic, but especially as a subsidiary to 
the Navy Department of the United States. 

“It is your committee’s belief that large and expen- 
sive passenger vessels are not needed. That sufficient 
passenger accommodations can be supplied by special 
vessels which under normal conditions in Europe may 
readily sustain themselves by passenger traffic and fast 
freight, express freight and mail. 

“What is needed in the upbuilding of an American 
Merchant Marine are standard-sized freight boats of a 
capacity varying from six to ten thousand tons gross 
weight, which boats can be built at a very moderate 
price and operated quite economically. 

“There are a number of statutes in effect in this 
country at this time which either prohibit the operating 
of freight steamers to compete with foreign built and 
manned ships, or at least reduce the prospective profits 
to such a point as make such cperation decidedly unat- 
tractive to the American investor. Some of these statutes 
your committee suggests as follows: 

1. Certain features of the seamen’s act, passed by the last 
Congress, commonly known as the La Follette bill. , 

2. Requirement that vessels sailing under the American flag 
must be constructed in the United States, under which special 
measurements are required. This feature has been changed by 
the last Congress authorizing the president to “naturalize” or 
admit to registration under our flag foreign built vessels and 
the granting of free entry of materials used in the construction 
and equipment of ships. This is carried in the Panama Canal 
act. Under this act some 168 vessels of total gross tonnage 574,- 
244 have come under the American flag since the law became 
operative. It is surmised, however, that a number of these 
vessels, at least at the close of the European war, will again 
renew their allegiance to the flags under which they originally 
sailed. Afniother great drawback to this feature, to many of us, 
is that no vessel taking advantage of this act may operate in 
United States coastwise traffic. ; 

3. The cost of operating vessels from point of labor, mate- 
rials, food for the seamen, etc. 


There are others, but these will be sufficient to show some 
of the difficulties. 


“It is true that most foreign governments in upbuild- 
ing’ their foreign commerce and shipping pay subsidies 
to ship owners, principally for carrying the mails, and 
efforts have been made in past sessions of the United 
States Congress to establish such subsidy methods in 
this country. In the Ocean Mail Act of 1891, Naviga- 
tion Laws of the United States, part 27, page 299, sub- 
sidies to first-class American boats carrying mails to 
an amount of four dollars per mile, with a graded scale 
for lower rated boats, is allowed. The government, how- 
ever, does not pay subsidy to freight-carrying boats. 
The American liners, St. Paul, St. Louis, New York and 
perhaps one other, have been taking advantage of this 
mail subsidy for some time, but the central part of our 
country has always been against the subsidy, and this 
committee feels that this is still true. 


“Your cOmmittee is not in a position to know at 
what costs suitable freight vessels may be built at this 
time in foreign countries, but prior to the European 
war it was clearly within the knowledge of those havy- 
ing interest that vessels constructed in the United States 
cost from 30 per cent to 50 per cent more than the 
identically same vessels built in foreign shipyards— 
English, Norwegian and others. 

“Up to this time there has been no appreciable per- 
centage of our citizens who have shown any disposition 
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to invest their money in ocean-going vessels to be 
sailed under the American flag, and it seems reasonable 
to your committee that until the conditions are most 
decidedly changed this situation must continue. Fur- 
thermore, your committee is of the opinion that it will 
take a very large number of vessels to cause any per- 
ceptible change in the method of transporting export 
freight under the American flag. 

“All of the above, as your committee feels, being 
true, it is our conclusion that ihe only apparent method 
at this time of securing a merchant marine of any 
appreciable number of boats is to support the adminis- 
tration in its recommendation that the government do 
either construct, maintain and operate a merchant 
marine which in case of war shall be subsidiary to the 
navy, or that the government furnish sufficient capital 
to build a merchant marine of reasonable number of 
boats, such boats to be leased for a term of years on 
a good business basis to private individuals or corpora- 
tions consisting of citizens of the United States and 
incorporated under an act of the United States or one 
of the individual states, the value to be amortized so 
that at the end of the period the value of the boats 
will be returned to the government, possibly to be used 
for the construction of other boats, such vessels also 
to be subject to the orders of the navy in time of war. 

Your committee, therefore recommends and asks for 
the adoption by the Executive Committee and by the 
members of the National Industrial Traffic League in 
annual meeting assembled. 

1. It is the sense of this League that the United States 
should have a merchant marine of such quantity and quality 
of freight carrying vessels as to be comparable with other large 
maritime nations and that such merchant marine in time of 
war be subsidiary to the navy. 

2. We believe there is little or no prospect of such a mer- 
chant marine being constructed and operated within the next 
several years by private capital. 

3. That the need of such merchant marine is so insistent 
and the construction and operation so much needed at the 
present time to facilitate the handling of commerce from and 
to the United States; 

Therefore, be it resolved, That this League hereby declares 
itself in favor of the upbuilding of the American merchant 
marine under the authority of the United States Congress, and 
directs its executive committee to so present to the proper 
parties the League’s interest in the matter as to assist the 


a of any properly drawn bill that will have the desired 
result. 


Refused and Unclaimed Freight. 

_The following report on refused and unclaimed freight 
from the committee on car demurrage and storage was 
adopted: . 

“In the consideration by your committee of rules and 
regulations for the reporting of ‘refused and unclaimed 
freight,’ we have had occasion to negotiate with the 
Freight Claim Association, with respect to the rules of 
that association relating to the reporting of refused and 
unclaimed freight, and with particular reference: 

“1, For a more specific provision requiring that the 
delivering agent notify the consignor direct. 

“2. A reduction of the period within which a report 
should be made in the case of non-perishable less-than- 
carload freight, which is unclaimed at destination. 

“It is our pleasure to be able to report that the 
Freight Claim Association at its meeting held in Chicago, 
Ill., June 16-18, 1915, so amended their rules that sub- 
stantial recognition was given to representations we made. 

“The new rules of the Freight Claim Association will 
contain the following provisions: 

85. When perishable freight or live stock is refused or un- 
claimed _ at destination, it shall be immediately reported by wire. 

86. When non-perishable, less than carload freight is re- 
fused at destination, it should be reported within five days 
after refusal. 


_ 87. When non-perishable carload freight is refused at des- 
tination, it shall be reported by wire immediately after refusal. 
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88. When non-perishable, less than carload freight is un- 
claimed at destination, it shall be reported within thirty days 
after arrival thereof. 

89. When non-perishable, carload freight for non-resident or 
unknown consignee remains unclaimed, it should be reported by 
wire within five days after the arrival at destination. 

90. Reports mentioned in Rules 85 to 89, inclusive, shall be 
made to the consignor if definitely shown on the waybill or 
shipment; if not so shown then to the initial carrier. If neither 
the consignor nor the initial carrier can be ascertained from 
the billing or shipment, then report shall be made to the way- 
billing station. If said waybilling station is a point on the same 
earrier as is the reporting station, then said waybilling station 
shall within twenty-four hours transmit the report to the con- 
signor, initial carrier or its next waybilling connection, in con- 
formity with the above. Failure to comply with Rules 8 tc 90, 
inclusive, shall render the carrier guilty of negligence in the 
vee of payment of a claim by another carrier under legal 
liability. 


“The adoption of new rule 90 should afford substan- 
tial relief by enabling the shipper to arrange for proinpt 
disposition of refused or unclaimed freight. It is the 
recommendation of your committee that instances which 
come to the attention of our members indicating that the 
rules of the Freight Claim Association are being faultily 
administered should be reported to the assistant secre- 
tary.” 

Meeting of N. A. R. C. 

Following is the report of J. M. Belleville, who at- 
tended the convention of the National Association of 
Railway Commissioners: 

“In pursuance of resolution adopted at meeting cf 
the League held in Toledo, O., Sept. 9 and 10, 1915, I 
attended the twenty-seventh annual convention of the 
National Association of Railway Commissioners in San 
Francisco, Cal., the meeting being called to order on 
Tuesday, Oct. 12, 1915, in Convention Hall in Civic Cen- 
ter, San Francisco. 

“The sessions of the convention were from 9:30 ‘1. m2. 
to 4:30 p. m. each day, the convention adjourning Fridusy, 
October 15, at 5:15 p. m. I was present continuously 
during the entire proceedings of the convention. At the 
opening session of the convention I was very kindly intro- 
duced by Hon. C. B. Aitchison of Oregon, chairman of 
the committee on shippers’ claims, and, by resolution, was 
given the privilege of the floor. Although the very great 
attraction of the exposition did have its effect upon the 
attendance at various sessions of the convention, there 
was at all times a good, large working quorum, and the 
discussion of the various topics upon the docket was 
most interesting and instructive. Naturally, the docket 
of the convention, which was a very large one, covered 
a great many subjects entirely outside of those which 
are regularly handled by our organization, but the dis- 
cussions on these topics were all very interesting, and I 
felt it a matter of regret that there were not more rep- 
resentatives of the shippers present to share in the bene- 
fits of such a meeting. 

“The members of the association who were in attend- 
ance at the convention impressed me as being broad- 
minded and fair, realizing fully the important duties de- 
volving upon them, and desirous of regulating rather than 
to oppress. The reports submitted to the convention indi- 
cated most careful investigation of the subjects covered 
and were in the main extremely temperate in the recom- 
mendations which they made. 

“The report of the Committee on Uniform Classifi- 
cation and Simplification of Tariff Sheets, which com- 
bines the duties of two of our committees, was, in the 
main, a reiteration of the reports of the same committee 
as rendered to the twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth annual 
conventions, and I have referred a copy of this report, 
which I was fortunate enough to secure, to our Com- 


mittee on Classification, who may possibly have some- 
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thing to say to the League meeting regarding this 
report. 

“The report of the Committee on Car Service, De- 
murrage, Reciprocal Demurrage, Storage Rates and 
Charges was a very carefully prepared and interesting 
report, which was simply received and ordered printed, 
the convention not seeming disposed to definitely pass 
upon the question of reciprocal demurrage. I forwarded 
a copy of this report to Chairman Lincoln of our De- 
murrage Committee, who will undoubtedly refer to same 
in his report to this meeting. 

“The report of the Committee on Shippers’ Claims, 
as presented by Chairman Aitchison of Oregon, was of 
very special interest. This committee fully concurred 
in the views as expressed in our report to the League 
on this question, viz., that shippers are now presenting 
their claims in better shape and that the carriers are 
giving to claims more prompt and liberal consideration 
than in former years. It refers also to the fact that 
co-operation between shippers and shippers’ associations 
and the commissions and the carriers is reducing the 
volume of claims. One suggestion made in this report 
is so pertinent that I quote the language in full: 


You committee calls attention to the fact that the shippers’ 
remedy for overcharges is effectually limited to two years, while 
the carriers’ remedy against the shippers for under collections, 
even though they grow out of the same series of transactions 
which might involve claims on their part against the carrier, 
are not barred short of the statutory period of limitation ap- 
plicable in the state where the action is brought. The carrier 
may proceed in the courts for the collection of the under- 
charge in the tariff long after the only remedy afforded the 
shipper in the way of set-off has been barred. 

If any justification for this difference in treatment has ever 
been attempted the fact has escaped the attention of your 
committee. 


“I also quote the language of this same report with 
regard to the question of tracing, with which expression 
upon the subject I most heartily concur: 

It is evident the state commissioners should discourage the 
practice of many shippers in needlessly adding to the burden 
of transportation costs, which ultimately must be borne by the 
traffic generally, by abusing the privilege of tracing freight. 
Apparently it is the set practice of some shippers to start 
tracers for freight immediately after the bill of lading is signed. 
The effect of the pernicious abuse of this privilege is to defeat 


the object for which it is aforded and in the end must reflect 
itself in the charges which carriers must collect. 


“I wish to emphasize, for the benefit of our mem- 
bers, the last sentence in the paragraph above quoted, 
which constitutes an additional argument against unnec- 
essary tracing, viz., that it adds greatly to the expense 
of the carriers, which must in the end be borne by 
those who pay the freight. 

“In conclusion, I beg to suggest for the serious con- 
sideration of the League the importance of the most 
hearty co-operation with this organization and that the 
chairmen of our committees that correspond to similar 
committees of the National Association of Railway Com- 
missioners should co-operate in the fullest possible way 
with the chairmen of like committees of that association, 
also that the chairmen of these committees should 
attend the annual convention of this association, which 
is to be held in Washington, D. C., in November, 1916, 
as I am confident they will find attendance at this 
meeting both interesting and instructive, and that they 
will be treated by the convention and its members in 
the same very courteous way in which the writer was 
treated.” 

The Annual Dinner. 

The dinner in the Florentine room of the Congress 
Hotel Wednesday evening was an enjoyable affair. Re- 
tiring President Wilson was toastmaster, and there were 
addresses by E. J. McVann and Colonel George T. Buck- 
ingham, president of the Chicago branch of the National 
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Security League, who spoke on military preparedness. 
Mr. Wilson made a few remarks as retiring president 
and introduced the incoming president, G. M. Freer, who 
also spoke briefly. There was much clever badinage 
among Mr. Wilson, Mr. Freer and Mr. McVann, which 
could not have been better if it had been carefully pre- 
pared and rehearsed. Among other things, Mr. Wilson 
referred to his privilege as toastmaster of changing the 
order of the program to suit himself, even to the point 
of having the soup last and the nuts first, if he chose. 
Then a little later he called on Mr. McVann to speak 
first instead of last, as arranged on the program. Mr. 
MeVann immediately wanted to know, in view of this 
change, if there was any covert meaning in what Mr. 
Wilson had said about his right to put the nuts first. 


THE WORK OF THE LEAGUE 





(An address delivered by E. J. McVann, of Omaha, at the 
annual dinner of the National Industrial Traffic League at Chi- 
cago, Nov. 17, 1915. Mr. McVann is a charter member of the 
League and was chairman of its legislative committee during 
the year just closed.) 


“When, in the course of human events, it becomes 
necessary” for a committee of this organization to make 
up a program for the entertainment of the members and 
their guests, “a decent respect for the opinions of man- 
kind requires that they should” choose speakers whose 
subjects are timely and who are blessed with the gifts 
and graces of the orator. This duty your committee has 
partially performed, in providing you with the oppor- 
tunity of listening to Colonel Buckingham. Then, Mr. 
Toastmaster, they came to me, with tears in their eyes 
and the “sob stuff” in their voices and confessed that 
they were at a loss. The whole nation, they said, is 
interested in Colonel Buckingham’s subject. The interest 
in it will be so overwhelming that it wouldn’t be hos- 
pitable to ask any outsider to talk on any other. There- 
fore, some loyal member must be the goat and fill out 
this program for the good of the order. I suppose what 
makes committees feel that they can come to me with 
that kind of an appeal is because my “poor but honest” 
parents christened me “Edward.” My initials, “E. M.,” 
stand for “easy mark.” Anyhow, I consented to step into 
the breach. “What shall I talk about?” I asked the com- 
mittee. “Well—talk about the work of the League,” they 
said. “Dave Chindblom talked about that a year ago and 
made a great hit. There will probably be a dozen or 
more fellows here who didn’t hear Dave and there will 
be some new members.” 

So I agreed to be the goat that would be offered up 
for a sacrifice and I also agreed to turn Dave’s talk of 
last year into a serial story “to be continued in our next,” 
so to speak. 

It has always been the idea of most of our members 
that the fellows who got together in 1907 and organized 
this League actually started it. That is a mistake. The 
foundations of the League were laid long before that by 
the chap, I suppose it was Morgan, who invented the 
“community of interest” idea and applied it to the busi- 
ness of railroading. The main result of that “community 
of interest” theory has been to give the railroads a 
solidarity they never had before. Where the shipper 
formerly dealt with them as separate units, he now found 
himself obliged to meet their various organizations. The 
idea took firm hold in all branches of the service. In 
addition to the traffic committees, there were formed gen- 
eral managers’ associations and car service committees 
and baggage committees, etc. As soon as the shippers 
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and communities realized the development of affairs in 
this direction, they began to hire men with railroad traffic 
training to deal with these various committees and asso- 
ciations on their behalf. So the traffic managers became - 
numerous in the land. These found themselves at the 
same disadvantage as their employers and “all of a sud- 
den” the idea crystallized among them that they ought to 
have a single organization that would be in the same 
relation to the public that the various traffic associations 
and the American Railway Association were to the carriers. 

The League was born of this idea. So, you see, while 
Jim Lincoln and Montgomery and other distinguished 
obstetrical specialists assisted at its birth, the genius 
who conceived that “commounity of interest” idea was 
the real author of the League’s being. It was that idea 
and the change in railroad policies that it brought about 
that made some such organization as this one of ours 
inevitable. 

Of course we had to have a platform, and this is the 
one we published to a wondering world in that memorable 
year 1907 (not memorable so much because-the League 
was born, as for other reasons, some of you recall). 


Objects of the League. 

The objects of this League are: 

(a) To interchange ideas concerning traffic matters; 

(b) To co-operate with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the state railroad commissions and the transportation 
companies; 

(c) To promote and secure a better understanding, by the 
public and by the state and national governments, of the needs 
of the the traffic world; 

(d) To secure needed new legislation and the modification 
of present laws, regulations and rulings where these are neces- 
sary to the free interchange of commerce; 

(e) To advance fair dealing and promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 


There’s a good, sound, comprehensive declaration of 
principles for you. If you ask me what the best one of 
them all is, I’d say that one about the “interchange of 
ideas.” If the League had never done any more than 
provide the place and occasion for that interchange, iis 
existence would have been justified by that alone. Out 
of that interchange of ideas has grown every practical 
thing the League has done. I'll venture the assertion 
that the efficiency of every member of the League has 
been greatly increased by reason of the additions to his 
own of the ideas and experiences that he acquired at the 
League meetings. It is easy to distinguish between the 
traffic men who have the benefit of this interchange and 
those who are still engaged in paddling their own canoes 
—entirely unaware that motorboats were invented long 
ago and built to carry large numbers and to go ahead 


' swiftly. 


Assistant Secretary Chindblom told us something 
about co-operation last year. In my chapter of this serial 
on the work of the League, I want to say that we have 
been the most co-operative lot of “cusses” that ever lived. 
Of course, we have been embarrassed at times because 
the other side wouldn’t “co-op.” A notable instance of 
that was in 1910. We were’nt as well understood by our 
railroad brethren then as now. Since that time we have 
been able to agree with them on changes in the bill of 
lading conditions, on marking rules, on storage rules, on 
weighing rules and on some amendments to the demurrage 
code. We have had some differences about “spotting” 
and “trap cars” and “stopping in transit,” but none cf 
these was deep seated or marked with rancor or bit- 
terness. We have, I think, convinced our railroad friends 
of our sincerity and our willingness to meet them half 
way and I believe we have, on our part, a better under- 
standing of their motives and of their problems. 
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Co-operation with. Commission. 

We have co-operated with the federal Commission, 
too. Those of you who were present at the Toledo meet- 
ing will agree that we have done so to some effect. One 
of the ablest members of that overworked body stopped 
long. enough between trains, on his way to.a distant hear- 
ing, to tell us about the work of the Commission and 
incidentally expressed the appreciation on the part of 
the Commission, of our attitude. He said: : 

I believe in the cuistbinien of the league, as I understand 
them; I believe in intelligent study of the problems to which 
you direct your attention; I believe that your purpose is to find 
a right solution of each of these problems and I have an abid- 


ing faith that your efforts will contribute much to such solu- 
ons. 


Much good work has been done by the League in 
securing a better understanding of traffic problems by 
the various governmental bodies and by the public. lts 
meetings have been thrown open to all those who were 
interested in traffic matters. Railroad officers, members 
of the state commissions and other public men have been 
urged to attend and participate in the discussions. More 
than all, we have been aided in this respect by the broad 
publicity given to our proceedings by The Traffic World, 
which provides us a means of reaching a much larger 
public than we could hope ic interest in our own 
printed reports. I do not think I am guilty of any im- 
propriety in saying that. To-day, thanks to the efforts 
of our members “to find a right solution to each of 
these problems” and to the agencies alluded to above, 
the League is recognized as a thoroughly representative 
body, standing in the same relation to the shipping pub- 
lic as the American Railway Association does to the 
carriers. 

Legislative Program. 


One of the important duties of the League has been — 


to secure new legislation, or the amendment of existing 
laws that may interfere with the “free interchange of 
commerce.” It was due to the efforts of the League that 
the right to route freight was restored to the shipper. 
The League was instrumental in securing that amend- 
ment to the law which makes it the duty of the carrier 
to quote rates in writing. The League had much to do 
with the passage of the amendment of 1910, giving the 
Commission the power to suspend advances in rates. 
We have an ambitious legislative program for the future 
before us now, including the proposed bill of lading law, 
amendment of the Cummins law, of the fourth section 
of the Act to regulate commerce and an amendment 
looking to the reorganization of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. It may be that these proposed amendments 
will be overshadowed and held back by more important 
matters during the next session of Congress, but we are 
in hopes that some of them, at least, will be enacted into 
law. 

So, if some prospective member asks you what the 
League is doing, or, perchance, your boss, looking over 
your expense account and the vouchers for assessments, 
says, “What good is this League to us, anyhow?” you 
may say to him: “It stands in the same relation to me, 
as a traffic man, that a mercantile exchange does to its 
members. Its meetings are attended by the practical 
traffic men of the country. I hear there discussions cf 
all local and general traffic problems and receive sug- 
gestions and help for the solving of our own difficulties. 
Classification questions, traffic complications, demurrage 
and storage rules, legislation, state and national, claim 
rules, bill of lading conditions, switching problems, the 
laws of the various states and how they work, the fed- 
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eral laws and how they should be amended—all these 
things are included in the ‘work of the League,’ and fully 


discussed at our meetings. I always go home from these 
meetings feeling as if I was at least 50 per cent better 
able to do my work than when I left the office to attend 
the meeting.” 

Tell them this and your boss will not only O. K. your 
expense account and assessments, but he’ll probably rec- 
ognize that increase of efficiency by raising your salary 
as well. The prospective member will become an actual 
member and, by reason of the addition of his brains and 
ability, we will all be better able to carry on “the work 
of the League.” 


COMMERCE REPORTS 


Another Canadian Transcontinental Line. 


(Vice-Consul G. C. Woodward, Vancouver, B. C., Canada, 
October 21.) 


With the arrival in Vancouver on Oct. 19, 1915, of the 
first through train over the Canadian Northern Railway, 
another Canadian transcontinental railway connected the 
Atlantic with the Pacific, making three all-Canadian lines 
in operation and increasing the opportunities for the 
growth and development of British Columbia. 

This company now has in operation over 10,000 miles 
of railroad, or slightly less than the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, which has a mileage of over 11,000. 

Tenders have recently been asked by the Canadian 
Northern Railway for constructing temporary freight 
sheds and a passenger station on that portion of False 
Creek, already filled in by the company, to serve for the 
accommodation of passenger and freight trains pending 
the construction of the proposed million-dollar terminals 
on this site. 

The company has already reclaimed 64 acres of False 
Creek tide flats, placed 2,000,000 yards of fill in the creek, 
and it is estimated it will require a further fill of 3,250,- 
000 yards to complete the entire reclamation scheme 
necessary for building the permanent terminals. 





Ships for the Transpacific Trade. 
(Vice-Consul A. E. Carleton, Hongkong, China, October 2.) 

If the present congestion of cargo throughout the 
Far East continues, the Toyo Kisen Kaisha, it is officially 
stated, is in a position to add several other ships. The 
Java-Pacific Co., a new line managed by the Java-China- 
Japan Line, will run one boat per month from Batavia, 
via Hongkong and other ports, to San Francisco, adding 
more ships if warranted. The Empress of Japan, the 
Canadian Pacific liner, will leave Hongkong for Vancouver 
the first week in November. 

The Bank Line Co. again enters the transpacific 
freight trade in November with one boat, adding others 
later. 

Attempt to Meet Shipping Demands at Aden. 


(Vice-Consul Arthur G. Watson, Aden, Arabia, September 30.) 

It is probable that the bulk of the accumulation of 
skins and hides, intended for the United States, which 
has been lying at Aden awaiting shipment since the end 
of May, will shortly be cleaned up. Since the end of 
August increased space has been arriving at Aden, and 
several merchants have shipped practically all their 
stocks. It is difficult to say positively whether ihe con- 
gestion will actually be relieved, but the indications point 
that way.. It looks as if conditions similar to those of 
last year may prevail, with sufficient regular space to 
take away accumulations until February or early March, 
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but after that time, in the opinion of many persons, space 
will be scarce for several months. 

Opportunities for shipments of coffee have been more 
freely offered, as it is classed as “clean” cargo, but at 
times shippers of coffee have severely felt the shortage 
of shipping facilities. 

The Italian lines are accepting freight for New York 
only, transshipment at Naples, at $45.42 per ton for skins 
and hides and $25.95 for coffee. The British lines are 
charging $32.44 per ton for skins and hides to American 
ports and $19.46 for coffee, with transshipment at London. 
The British India agents, the greatest carriers from Aden, 
who have been instructed not to accept any cargo for 
America, owing to the difficulty in obtaining space from 
London and the possibility of increases in freights from 
London to American ports. Their agents at Aden are, 
however, accepting cargo for American ports at the rates 
mentioned, obtaining from the shippers letters to the 
effect that any increase in transshipment or on carrying 
freight will be borne by the shipper. 

New American-Chinese Steamship Line. 

Philip Manson of New York recently returned from 
China, where he concluded arrangements for the organ- 
ization of the Pacific & Eastern Steamship. Co. (Inc.), 
which will operate steamship services, under the Ameri- 
can flag, between China, the Philippines and the Pacific 
and Atlantic coasts of the United States. The company 
is a joint American and Chinese enterprise and has just 
been incorporated under the laws of the state of New 
York. It will commence business with a capital of $2,000,- 
000. Half of the capital has been subscribed by American 
and half by Chinese. The directorate consists of seven 
members, four Americans and three Chinese. 

The American interests are represented by F. Mer- 
tens’s Sons of Cumberland, Md., and Washington, D. C. 
The Chinese interests are represented by Chinese cap- 
italists in Shanghai and Canton. The president of the 
company is John Mitchell, Jr., of the firm of F. Mertens’s 
Sons. Mr. Mitchell is also president of the Washington 
and Southern Bank of Washington, D. C. Philip Manson 
is managing director. The company will buy or charter 
steamers so.that sailings may begin as soon as possible 
and will build new steamers to be delivered as quickly 
as possible. The principal office of the company in the 
United States is in New York; the principal office in 
China is in Shanghai. 

Careless Packing of American Plaster. 


Failure to follow instructions as to the quality ot 
bags, paper lining, and method of closing, resulted in 
so heavy a loss on a recent shipment of American cal- 
cined plaster to Australia that the purchasers, who had 
anticipated placing substantial future orders, are much 
discouraged. Consul-General Brittain’s report on the sub- 
ject (which describes the. condition in which the ship- 
ment reached Sydney) and a sample of the paper lining 
of the bags may be inspected at the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce or its branch offices. Refer to 
file No. 67652. 

Steamship Service for Honduras. 
(Consul E. M. Lawton, Tegucigalpa, September 29.) 

It has been reported that the steamer service for the 
west coast of Central America from San Francisco, here- 
tofore supplied by the Pacific Mail Steamship Co., will 
soon cease. Such an event will seriously hamper the 
trade of this consular district, unless the service is sup- 
plied by other lines maintaining a regular schedule. Two 
small steamers belonging to the Salvador Railroad Co. 
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operate between Salina Cruz and Panama, which also 
touch at Amapala, but these could not possibly handle 
all the freight for the southern port of Honduras. An 
occasional steamer of the lines of W. R. Grace & Co. 
makes irregular connection with these coasts also. 

Recent telegrams from Salvador state that the 
master of the steamship California, owner not stated, 
has signed a contract with the Gautemala government 
for an American line of steamers to regularly visit this 
coast, and hopes to make similar contracts with other 
Central American countries. 

The import trade for the Pacific port of Amapala 
during the year 1914 was 10,877 tons, an increase of 2,756 
tons over the previous year. The export trade is not 
heavy and is approximately 500 tons. As this commerce 
is almost exclusively with the United States, it is hoped 
that such publicity will be given the matter as to secure 
the interest and favorable action of some responsible 
steamship company. It is the opinion of this consulate 
that the Honduras government would be willing to grant 
at least a modest subsidy for a regular schedule of service 
with Panama and San Francisco. 

Lack of Direct Ships to Sicily. 
(Consul Samuel H. Shank, Palermo, Italy, September 10.) 

The greatest hindrance to the extension of American 
trade in Sicily is the inability to send goods direct to 
Sicilian ports. Formerly the Sicula Americana had some 
ships direct from American ports for Palermo, but none 
have come during the past year. The Hellenic Steamship 
Co. of Greece has some ships which stop at Palermo on 
the voyage from New York to Piraeus, but, so far as 
I can learn they have never discharged cargo at this port. 

During normal times nearly all the ships going from 
Genoa and Naples call at Palermo on their way to New 
York, but none call on the voyage from New York to 
Naples or Genoa. If one or two ships a month would 
make Palermo the first port of call in Italy it would ma- 
terially assist in the development of American trade. 

Even without making this the first port, matters would 
be helped if the shipping companies were to issue through 
bills of lading to Palermo. Under present conditions 
merchandise is billed to Genoa or Naples and there trans- 
ferred to a local boat for Palermo. The result of this 
is a largely increased freight cost and a delay. 

As illustrative of this point might be cited a ship- 
ment of merchandise sent to this consulate from New 
York via Genoa. The cost from New York to Genoa, 
including freight, insurance and war risk, was $4; the 
cost of unloading and shipping te Palermo amounted to 
another $4. This merchandise was unloaded in Genoa 
the middle of December and reached Palermo in March; 
had it remained on board the vessel in which it was 
shipped from New York it would have arrived in Palermo 
10 days after it reached Genoa. 

Another instance is that of a case of goods unloaded 
in Naples. The ship on which it came to Naples went 
afterward to Genoa and then came to Palermo, and was 
here some two weeks before the case was received from 
Naples. } 

Even if the steamship companies cannot change their 
routings, there would seem no reason why they could 
not consign the goods direct for Palermo and keep them 
on board until the vessel arrived here on its return trip. 
This might not be feasible for large cargoes, but for 
smaller shipments it could not interfere materially with 
the loading or unloading at other ports. This cargo could 
be put in holds reserved for Palermo freight. 

The matter has been discussed with various agents 
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here, but as they are not directly interested in the in- 
coming freight, and, as they have no authority to uxct, 
they have done nothing. However, if it were taken up 
with the steamship companies in New York, some im- 
provement might be made in the service. I have been 
informed that a company in New York is contemplating 
putting on a line of steamers specially ventilated for 
carrying lemons from Palermo to New York, and if this 
service materializes it may bring about an improvement 
and should lead to increased trade in American products 
in Sicily. 
Railway Earnings in Venezuela. 
(Consul Homer Brett, La Guaira, August 25.) 

The 12 railways in Venezuela have a total length of 
860 kilometers (534 miles) and a total invested capital 
of 195,213,364 bolivars (bolivar equals $0.193). For the 
first three months of 1915 income amounted to 3,580,356 
bolivars and expenditures to 1,821,622 bolivars, leaving a 
net operating income of 1,758,733 bolivars. Of the entire 
income 571,702 bolivars was from passenger traffic. Two 
of the smaller roads showed a net loss for the period. 
To complete their contracts with the government three 
of the railways have yet to construct, respectively, 37 
kilometers, 42 kilometers and 23 kilometers of line. 


NEW TARIFFS ON OIL 





THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
There was a conference in Commissioner Harlan’s 
office on November 4 with regard to rates which the 
railroads have sought to check in in response to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s order in the so-called 
mid-continent oil case. It was sought by Chairman Boyd 
of the Western Trunk Line Association, Stanley Johnson, 
the traffic man of the Rock Island, David Meyer of the 
Santa Fe and W. W. Miller, the traffic man of the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas. Knowing about the conference, 
the oil men who also had other errands to Washington 
at the same time, had their say with regard to proposals 
made by the railroad men, of which there are a number. 
The railroad men, according to the views of the oil 
men, in making up the new tariffs resolved doubts in 
favor of the carriers, which the oil men did not deem 
at all unnatural. C. D, Chamberlin, of the National 
Petroleum Association, the veteran of the attorneys rep- 
resenting oil interests, was present and protested against 
the changes the railroads propose making that he said 
would not be strictly in accordance with the terms of 
the decision. Owing to the differences in the views 
expressed, Mr. Harlan suggested that the tariffs be al- 
lowed to go into effect and the result be watched. He 
made that expression while Mr. Chamberlin was out of 
the room. 


“It will be a fairly expensive experiment for my 


clients,” said he, after enumerating refiners whose total 
increase of freight bills, as he figures them, will be about 
$50,000. 

Mr. Harlan said he did not make his suggestion as 
an experiment. He said the Commission had given ex- 
ceptionally long thought to the matter, carrying its con- 
sideration so far that changes were made even after 
they had gone into conference. Mr. Chamberlin said he 
probably had not used the proper word, but the idea 
he desired to express was that it would probably be 
better to be certain that no injustices would be done 
before the tariffs were allowed to become effective. At- 
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torneys for oil men other than Mr. Chamberlin, were 
John S. Burchmore, representing Oklahoma refiners, and 
George Patterson Boyle, the refiners of Kansas. Fred 
Bogardus, the Standard Oil man, was also present. 

The chief departure which the carriers ask to be 
allowed to make from the strict letter of the decision 
is a rate of 23% cents to upper Mississippi River cross- 
ings. That is one cent higher than the Commission al- 
lowed, but the advance is asked in the interest of a 
better grading of the rates. The railroad men insisted 
that the grading as made to those upper crossings is not 
good, and some of the oil men were inclined to agree 
with them. 

Before that conference C. D. Chamberlin and Col. 
Beverly W. Dunn argued with the Commission on the 
question propounded by that body as to whether there 
should be a further postponement of the effective date 
of the rules of the Commission requiring tank cars used 
in the gasoline trade to meet certain requirements— 
among others, a 60-pound pressure on their shells. The 
former army officer, who is at the head of the “safety 
first’ movement of the Pennsylvania, so far as it con- 
cerns the transportation of explosives and dangerous 
articles, insisted that the oil men having the old tank 
cars have done nothing but procrastinate, on the theory 
that they have no money to meet the requirement with 
respect to new equipment. Colonel Dunn said the rail- 
roads have sympathy for the small men in the oil busi- 
ness because they are small, but that the big interest 
has set its house in order and is complying with the 
requirement. He said that if the great movement toward 
safety is not to be stopped, even stronger tank cars will 
probably be required in a few years, as a disaster in 
Oklahoma a short time ago showed the danger is not yet 
removed. 

Mr. Chamberlin wanted to know why such a pressure 
test is needed, since the Master Car Builders’ rules re- 
quire two safety valves to be attached to tanks, set so 
as to open when a pressure of 12 pounds is reached. 
He advised Colonel Dunn to explain fully to the Com- 
mission, but the colonel confined himself to his demand 
that the Commission go forward, not back, in its deter- 
mination to assure the safety of the public. 


WILLARD ON FIVE PER CENT CASE 


Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
comments as follows on the Five Per Cent Rate case, in 
the annual report of the railroad: 

“While granting approximately only one-half of the 
immediate’ relief asked for by the railroads, it should be 
encouraging to those interested in railroads and in the 
proper industrial development of this country to know 
that the Commission treated the question before it in 
a broad way, and recognized, unanimously, the necessities 
of the carriers for additional revenues, and declared its 
purpose to aid, so far as it legally may, in the solution 
of the problem as to the course that the carriers may 
pursue to meet the situation. 


“It is believed that the inquiry has also served to 
bring about a much better understanding of the railroad 
situation by all interested or concerned in that questiou, 
and that, because of this clearer understanding, the ship- 
pers, the railroad and the regulatory agencies of the pub- 
lic will all in the future be better able to satisfactorily 
work out the many problems incident to the governmental 
regulation of the public utilities.” 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National —— ha do published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Sopyrighted. 


CONTROL AND REGULATION OF COMMON 
CARRIERS. 
Freight Charges: 

(Ct. Apps. of N. Y.) Where’ peaches were con- 
signed to defendant to be sold on commission, defendant 
to remit the proceeds to his principal, less commission 
and freight charges, and. the plaintiff railroad company, 
without knowledge of defendant’s agency, charged de- 
fendant by mistake less freight than was called for by 
the rate filed with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the fact that the mistake was not discovered and 
the additional freight demanded until after settlement 
between the defendant and his principal does not affect 
plaintiff’s right to recover, since under such circum- 
stances the plaintiff has the right to treat defendant as 
the owner of the goods, and the defendant, in allowing 
plaintiff to act on that assumption and deliver the goods, 
impliedly agreed to pay the transportation charges.— 
Pennsylvania R. R. Co. vs. Titus, 109 N. E., 857. 

Rate on File: 

(Ct. Apps. of N. Y.) The fact that plaintiff railroad 
company made a mistake in computing the freight 
charge and failed to discover it until six months after- 
wards cannot constitute a waiver or estoppel precluding 
recovery of the correct amount, since the rate filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is the lawful, 
arbitrary and immutable rate, all parties concerned 
being charged with knowledge of it and its unescapable 
force.—Pennsylvania R. R. Co. vs. Titus, 109 N. E., 857. 

The rate filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission being the only legal rate and not variable by 


the act of the parties, payment of part of the freight 
charge by the consignee of goods could, under no Cir- 
cumstances, relieve him from full payment.—Id. 


TRANSPORTATION AND DELIVERY BY CARRIER. 
Conversion: 

(Sup. Ct. of Minn.) By shipping goods under such 
an order bill of lading, consigned to the order of an- 
other, the owner and shipper is not estopped from 
asserting a claim for conversion against the carrier who 
has made delivery to the order of the consignee named 
without requiring the production of the bill of lading 
with the indorsement therein called for—Judson et al. 
vs. Minneapolis & St. L. R. Co., 154 N. W., 506. 

Delay in Shipment: 

(Ct. Civ. Apps. of Tex., Dallas.) Rev. St. 1911, art. 
6670, subd. 1, declares that it shall be an unjust dis- 
crimination to subject any traffic to unreasonable delay, 
while subdivision 2 declares that every railroad which 
shall fail or refuse to receive and transport without 
delay cars of any connecting line, or destined to a point 
over a connecting line, shall be guilty of unjust dis- 
crimination. Held, that subdivision 2, and not sub- 
division 1, governs an action for unjust discrimination 
for delay in the transportation of a car destined to a 
connecting carrier—Consumers’ Lignite Co. vs. Houston 
& T. C. R. Co., 179 S. W., 306. 

Rule 2 of the railroad commission declares that rail- 
road companies shall promptly receive and issue bills of 
lading for carload freight and transport it at a rate of 
not less than an average of 30 miles per day of 24 


hours, inclusive of Sundays and legal holidays. The 
second day of March, Texas Independence Day, is de- 
clared a legal holiday by statute (Rev. St. 1911, art. 
4606). It fell on Sunday. Held, that, as a custom or 
usage repugnant to the express provisions of a statutory 
regulation is unavailing, the fact that it was customary 
to observe the following Monday, when Sunday was a 
legal holiday, will not, under the rules of the railroad 
commission, excuse the carrier for delay in transporting 
goods on the Monday following Sunday, March 2.—Id. 
Discrimination: 

(Ct. Civ. App. of Tex.) Under Rev. St. 1911, art. 
6670, subd. 2, declaring that every railroad company 
which shall fail or refuse, under such regulations as 
may be prescribed by the railroad commission, to trans- 
port freight destined for a connecting carrier shall be 
guilty of unjust discrimination, it is contemplated that 
the Commission shall establish rules; hence, in an action 
for unjust discrimination, such rules are admissible.— 
Consumers’ Lignite Co. vs. Houston & T. C. R. Co., 179 
S. W., 306. 

Production of Bill of Lading: 

(Sup. Ct. of Minn.) A common carrier may not 
safely deliver a shipment to the order of a consignee 
named in an order bill of lading without the production 
of such bill of lading properly indorsed.—Judson et al. 
vs. Minneapolis & St. L. R. Co., 154 N. W., 506. 

The provision of an order bill of lading adopted by 
the railroads in the form recommended by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, which requires the bill of 
lading properly indorsed to be surrendered upon de- 
livery of the shipment, is for the benefit of the shipper 
or owner as well as for the protection of the carrier. 
—Id. 

Railroad Commission Rules: 

(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Tex., Dallas.) Where Sunday, 
March 2, was a legal holiday, a reply by the chairman 
of the railroad commission to an inquiry by a railroad 
company as to whether the succeeding Monday would 
be recognized as free time, stating that the tariff merely 
said Sundays and legal holidays, but that as, when 
holidays fell on Sundays, it was generally the custom 
to consider Monday as a holiday, the commission would 
recognize Monday as free time, fails to show that the 
railroad commission as such had promulgated a rule 
recognizing Monday as free time.—Consumers’ Lignite 
Co. vs. Houston & T. C. R. Co., 179 S. W., 306. 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS. 
Court’s Instructions: 


(Sup. Ct. of N. C.) Where no exception was taken 
at the time to the court’s alleged misstatement of the 
testimony of a witness in reciting it to the jury, the 
objection could not be first made in the assignments of 
error on appeal.—Kinston Cotton Mills vs. Atlantic Coast 
Line R. Co., 86 S. E., 633. 


The instruction, in so far as it stated that it was 
careless for the railroad agent to deliver goods without 
taking a receipt, in view of the agent’s admission that 
that was frequently done, was not objectionable as an 
expression of opinion on the facts.—Id. 
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Failure to Deliver: 

(Sup. Ct. of N. C.) In a consignee’s action for a 
carrier’s failure to deliver goods, where the main issue 
was as to whether the goods were delivered to a dray- 
man, an instruction that, if the drayman was authorized 
to receive freight from the railroad, and it was delivered 
to him, it would be a delivery to the consignee, and 
that, if the consignee had a man authorized to take its 
goods, and the railroad had been in the habit of de- 
livering them to him without an order, though it was 
careless on the part of its agent to do so, it was not 
necessary to take a receipt, was not objectionable, as 
requiring a finding that the drayman was the agent of 
the consignee, and also that the railroad agent had been 
in the habit of delivering goods to him for the consignee. 
—Kinston Cotton Mills vs. Atlantic Coast Line R. Co., 
86 S. E., 633. 

Measure of Damages: 

(Ct. of Apps. of Ky.) In an action against a rail- 
road company for injuries to an automobile, an instruc- 
tion that the measure of damages was the “difference 
in value of the automobile before and after it was in- 
jured, at the time of said injury,’ was erroneous, since 
the true measure of damages is the market value before 
and after the injury where the property is not totally 
destroyed, and the market value before the injury 
where the property is destroyed.—Cincinnati, N. 0. & 
T. P. Ry. Co. vs. Sweeney, 179 S. W., 214. 

In an action for injuries to an automobile at a rail- 
road crossing, it was not error for the court to fix 
the maximum amount which might be recovered as the 
greatest, which any evidence conduced to show was 
the difference between the market value of the machine 
immediately before and immediately after the injury.—Id. 
Notice of Claim: 

(Sup. Ct. of N. C.) The provision of an intrastate 
bill of lading requiring notice of and claim for damages 
to be filed within four months from delivery of the 
goods is valid, since it does not limit liability, but is 
only a reasonable protection to the carrier against 
spurious claims.—Culbreth vs. Atlantic Coast Line -R. 
Co., 86 S. E., 624. 

Where plaintiff shipped household goods on a Dill of 
lading, but failed to file a claim for damages within the 
time there provided, she cannot recover, performance of 
the conditions of the bill of lading being a prerequisite 
to recovery.—Id. 

Non-suit: 

(Sup. Ct. of N. C.) After non-suit for failure of 
evidence plaintiff may bring the aé¢tion over, and suffi- 
cient evidence on the new trial will support recovery, 
non-suit being no bar to the new action.—Culbreth vs. 
Atlantic Coast Line R. Co., 86 S. E., 624. 





FORMAL REPARATION ORDERS 


The following orders for reparation have been issue:l 
by the Commission: 
6392—Knight Woolen Mills vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 
C. & N. W., U. P., Oregon Short Line and S. P. L. 
A. & §S. L.; $178.47, with interest from Dec. 15, 
1912. 
Same; $1,226.80, with interest from Sept. 1, 1913. 
Cc. B. & Q., U. P., Oregon Short Line and §. P. L. 
A. & S. L.; $36.79, with interest from Sept. 15, 
1914. 
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& F. & 8. F. Ry. Co. and BH & R. G. RB. RB. Co.; 
$527.15, with interest from March 1, 1913. 


Wabash R. R. Co., M. P. Ry. Co. and D. & R. G. 
R. R. Co.; $167.23, with interest from Jan. 1, 1914. 

C. B.. 2 &. B..Ba. Ce and.D.. & RB: G:.R.:R.. Ca; 
$104.87, with interest from July 1, 1914. 

Cc. & @ -@. i 2R. BR. Co. and D. -& ‘R. GR. R. Co.; 
$13.64, with interest from Aug. 15, 1913. 

A. T. & §S. F. Ry. Co., Colo. Midland Ry. Co. and 
D. &- R. G. R. R. Co.; $23.25, with interest from 
May 1, 1912. 

C. Gt. West. R. R. Co., M. P. Ry. Co. and D. & R. 
G. R. R. Co.; $36.53, with interest from May 1, 
1914, 


C. Gt. West. R. R. Co., C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. and 
D. & R. G. R. R. Co.; $15.67, with interest from 
April 1, 1914, 

The payments are on account of unreasonable rates 
charged on unscoured wool compressed in bales from 
Chicago to Provo, Utah. 
6727—Zenith Milling Co. vs. C. & A. R. R. Co. 

Two hundred and twenty-three dollars and fifty cents, 
with interest from Sept. 1, 1911, on account of 
defendants refusal to refund or absorb switching 
charges on shipments of grain and grain products 
at Kansas City, Mo. 


6810—Southport Mill, Ltd., vs. St. L. S. W. Ry. Co. of 
Texas et al. 

On or before Dec. 15, $4,024.64, with interest from 
Nov. 1, 1912, on account of unreasonable rates 
on 93 carloads of cottonseed cake from points in 
Texas to New Orleans. 


6906—R. J. Darnell, Inc., vs. Y. & M. V. R. R. and IIL 
Cent. 
On or before Dec. 15 $465.53, with interest from Jan. 
1, 1914, on account of unreasonable rate on gum 
lumber from Loland, Miss., to New Orleans for 
export, 


6959—Tootle-Campbell Dry Goods Co. vs. M. P. Ry. Co. 
et al. 


6959—Sub No. 1—John S. Brittain Dry Goods Co. vs. 
Mo. Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 


6959—Sub No. 2—Wheeler & 
Mo. Pac. Ry. et al. 


Authority granted for the payment by the Mo. Pac., 
on or before December 15, of $24.34, with interest 
from May 1, 1912, to the Tootle-Campbell Dry 
Goods Co.; $35.57, with interest from May 1, 1912, 
to the John S. Brittain Dry Goods Co., and $6.66, 
with interest from March 15, 1912, to the Wheeler 
& Motter Mercantile Co. on account of unreason- 
able rates charged for the transportation of less- 
than-carload shipments of cotton goods from 
points in southeastern and Carolina territory to 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

7339—J. E. Waters vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. 

Authorized to pay, on or before December 15, $200.32, 
with interest at 6 per cent to Dec. 1, 1913, on 
account of failure to establish and apply the rule 
that when double-deck cars ordered by shipper 
cannot be furnished, and single-deck cars are fur- 
nished for the convenience of the carrier, the 
charges shall be based upon the rate and minimum 
for the cars ordered. 


Motter Mercantile Co. vs. 
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In this department we shal] answer simple questions relat- 
ing to the law of interstate transportation of freight. Readers 
desiring special service by immediate answer may secure pri- 
SS answers to their inquiries by the payment of a 
small fee. 

Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Liability for Frost Damage Under Alternative Tariff 
Provision. 

Ilinois—Question: “Referring to The Traffic World 
for Aug. 21, 1915, page 498, about carriers’ liability for 
frost damage, particularly the last paragraph, in which 
you say that the Cummins Law prohibits a carrier from 
entering into a contract with a shipper for any release 
in liability as an alternative to other tariff provisions 
under which the carrier will accept this responsibility 
itself. Was your ruling in this respect intended to indi- 
cate your disagreement with the decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission made May 24, 1914, under 
Docket 6731, wherein the Commission said (34 I. C. C., 
157) that where the heater service is performed by the 
shipper and loss or damage results from frost or over- 
heating not the direct result of negligence of the carrier, 
such loss or damage is not caused by the carrier, and 
it follows, therefore, that any optional rule of that kind 
in the tariffs does not violate the Cummins Amend- 
ment?” 

Answer: In the case of Albert Miller & Co. vs. 
Nor. Pac. Ry. Co. et al., 34 I. C. C., 154 (see p. 1320, 
July 19, 1915, Traffic World), an obiter dictum on this 
point is expressed by the Commission in the following 
language: 

“It may herein be noted, parenthetically, that where 
the heater service is performed by the shipper and loss 
or damage results from frost or overheating, not the 
direct result of negligence of the carrier, such loss or 
damage is not caused by the carrier. It follows, there- 
fore, that the rule here attacked does not violate the 
Cummins Amendment of March 4, 1914, to section 20 
of the Act to regulate commerce.” 


Whether this is good law, or whether the Commission 
would so hold in a case where the point is squarely 
before them for decision, we are not prepared to an- 
swer definitely. 

co ok x 
Allowance for Materials in Furnishing Car. 


Texas.—Question: ‘During certain seasons of the 
year commodities handled by this company require 
double decking of cars in order to furnish sufficient 
ventilation and keep articles from decaying due to 
bruising, etc. This refers fo interstate shipments made 
in refrigerator cars which travel ‘under ventilation.’ 
The expense of double decking cars, viz., lumber and 
labor, amount to about $10 per car. Under existing 
rules of the Interstate Commerce Commission, should 
this ‘decking’ not be considered as part of equipment, 
and carriers therefore refund to shippers the value of 
same? Should shipper be required to pay the freight 
of the lumber used?” 

Answer: Section 15 of the act authorizes the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to fix a reasonable maxi- 
mum charge or allowance for any service rendered by 
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the owner of property transported in connection with 
such transportation or for furnishing any instrumentality 
moved therein. It must be shown, though, if the service 
is rendered in connection with the transportation and 
is an instrumentality moved therein, for if the service 
is wholly for the benefit of the shipper it will not come 
within the purview of said section. 

In the case of S. W. Mo. Millers’ Club vs. St. L. 
& S. F. R. R. Co., 26 I. C. C., 252 (see page 590, March 
8, 1913, Traffic World), the Commission said that dun- 
nage allowances are made to cover the weight of the 
material supplied, and not to compensate for the ex- 
pense involved in furnishing that material and placing 
it in the car. The Commission further said in that 
case “that if the placing of blocks, braces, supports and 
like material in lieu of packing, crating or boxing of 
individual units of carload shipments is essential for the 
safe transportation of the loads, the material should be 
furnished and placed by the shipper. And since the 
substitution of dunnage for the more expensive boxes 
and crates is an advantage to ihe shipper and reduces 
the gross weight upon which freight charges must be 
paid, the carrier should receive freight for the total 
weight hauled.’ The Commission also said that it was 
unsound in principle to encourage car fitting or the use 
of dunnage in order to secure minimum loads and to 
approve of the payment of allowances to offset expenses 
thus incurred. Again, that where special preparation is 
required to fit the car for the shipment of a particular 
commodity, the task of special preparation ordinarily 
devolves upon the shipper. See also the case of New 
York Shippers’ Protective Assn. vs. N. Y. C. & H. R. R. 
Co. et al., 30 I. C. C., 437 (published on page 1162 of 
the June 6, 1914, issue of The Traffic World), as well 
as the case of Continental Can Co. et al. vs. B. & O. 
R. R. Co. et al., case docket No. 7891, now before the 
Commission, in which this entire subject is generally 
reviewed. 

In accordance with the forezoing decisions, it would 
seem that the expense of double decking cars and the 
charge for transportation on weight of the material 
used, should be borne by the shipper. 

* aK * 


Manner of Filing Claims. 


Ohio.—Question: “Under date of Dec. 23, 1913, we 
made shipment consisting of five barrels wall finish to 
a point in the South. Tracer was instituted, claiming 
shortage of one barrel, May 14, 1914. Under date of 
Aug. 7, 1914, we were advised by the Big Four Railroad 
Co., and hold their representative’s letter, to the effect 
that shipment checked short at St. Louis on their line. 
Claim was then instituted, but carriers decline settle- 
ment in the face of written acknowledgment of loss 
while in their possession, basing their declination on 
the Commission’s expression with reference tothe four 
jnonths’ clause stipulation of the bill of lading. Can 
carrier successfully defend its position in a court of 
law?” 

Answer: The individual tariffs of most railroads 
now contain the clause in the Uniform Bill of Lading 
which requires that notice of loss must be made in 
writing to the carriers at the point of delivery or at 
the point of origin within four months after delivery of 
the property, and the United States Supreme Court has 
held that the published rate, rule or regulation of a 
carrier is conclusive as to all interstate shipments on 
both the shipper and the carrier. Many of the state 
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courts have also held that a contract providing that 
notice must be given in a certain manner, and within 
a certain time, obviously means actual notice, and that 
this requirement is not satisfied merely by giving no- 
tice of a shortage and instituting a tracer. See our 
answer to “Iowa,” published on page 39 of the July 3, 
1915, issue of The Traffic World; also see our answer 
to “Maryland,” published on page 970 of the Nov. 16, 
1915, issue of that paper, and “What Constitutes a 


Waiver of Notice,” published on page —— of the Nov. 
13, 1915, issue in answer to “Maryland.” 
co a” * 


What Constitutes “A Shipment” Under the War Tax Act. 

Ilinois—Question: Is it legal to bill two or more 
cars on one bill of lading when consigned to the same 
consignee, same destination and route, when shipped 
same dates? If so, how many revenue stamps should 
be used?” 

Answer: Both the individual tariffs of the railroads 
and the several classifications provide that, a shipment 
may move under one bill of lading when made up of 
more than one carload, if shipped via the same route, 
in one day, by one consignor, to one consignee, and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has frequently upheld 
such rules of the carriers. See Scudder vs. M. & P. 
Ry. Co., 22 I. C. C., 60 (see Traffic World, Dec. 16, 1911, 
page 1035); Goodman Mfg. Co. vs. C., B. & Q. R. R. Co., 
21 I. C. C., 583 (see page 909 of the Nov. 25, 1911, issue 
of the Traffic World). 

In rule T. D. 2113, dated June 5, 1915, the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue held (8) any number of cars 
may be included in one shipment, and if the contents 
are shipped to the same consiznee at one time, and to 
the same place of destination, and are covered by one 
bill of lading, one stamp only will be required.” 

“But whenever a number of orders or shipments 
are consigned in bulk to a local handling concern for 
distribution among the ultimate consignees, a receipt, to 
which a stamp must be affixed, shall be issued cover- 
ing each individual order or shipment.” Rule T. D. 
2197, dated May 8, 1915. Or, “if, after reaching original 
destination, it is reconsigned to another point, involving 
an additional haul, either on the order of the shipper 
or the consignee, it is a reconsignment, and a new bi'l 
of lading must be issued and stamped.” 

“If a shipment as a whole is diverted in transit to 
a new destination, on or off the line of the carrier first 
accepting the shipment, no new bill of lading or addi- 
tional stamp is required, unless the carrier’s tariff re- 
quired the issuance of a new Dill of lading. A stamp 
is only required when a new document ‘is issued.” 

“If, either before or after reaching original desti- 
nation, a shipment is split and diverted to several dif- 
ferent points, new bill of lading must be issued and 
stamped. It is to be understood, however, that if the 
shipment is split before reaching destination, one of 
the split shipments may go forward on the original bill 
without requiring a new stamp on it.” 
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Delay in Delivery of Magazines for Particular Market. 

Pennsylvania.—Question: We would like to have 
you give us your opinion on the following case, relating 
to a loss and damage claim: The shipment consisted 
of magazines, and was shipped from Philadelphia to 
Springfield, O., which required over two weeks in transit 
and did not arrive until two days after the issue date 
of our publication, and was of no value on this account. 
During this period our agent, not receiving his books, 
wired us to that effect, and we duplicated the order by 
mail. However, after we had duplicated the shipment, 
the agent was notified by the railroad company that 
the shipment had arrived, and he took delivery, giving 
a clear receipt for same. Now the question arises 
whether the railroad company can be held responsible 
for this loss, as the copies were of no value except as 
junk.” 

Answer: Whenever a shipper desires that the 
transportation of his goods shall be hastened, or that 
they arrive at destination in time for a certain market, 
before the carrier can be held to the obligation of carry- 
ing and delivering them within the stipulated time, and 
for any resulting damages by reason of failing to do so, 
it must be specifically shown that the carrier, at the 
time the contract for carriage was made, was informed 
of the special circumstances requiring expedition in the 
shipment, and that through its negligence failed to do 
so, and by reason thereof the shipper lost the advan- 
tage of a sale of the goods. In addition to this settled 
principle of law, the contract of the carriage itself 
(section 7 of the Uniform Bill of Lading) provides that 
‘no carrier is bound to transport said property by any 
particular train or vessel, or in time for any particular 
market or otherwise than with reasonable dispatch, 
unless by specific agreement endorsed thereon.” So 
that if the shipment in question moved under the Uni- 
form Bill of Lading it would be required to show that 
the carrier agreed in writing on the bill of lading itself 
to deliver the shipment in time for a particular market. 

However, the law places upon the carrier the obli- 
gation to complete transportation with all convenient 
dispatch, and in a reasonable time, where no agreement 
for a particular market has been made. If it can be 
shown that a delivery was not made within a reasonable 
time, and the delay results through the fault or negli- 
gence of the carrier, it would be liable for resulting 
losses or damage. 

What is a reasonable time is a question of fact for 
determination by a jury. Different circumstances and 


‘incidents affect different cases, and each case must be 


determined by its own facts. 

If the goods are intended for sale in the market 
at destination, and it has been proven that the carriers 
unreasonably and negligently delayed their transporta- 
tion, where, by the delay, the goods have become worth- 
less, the owner may recover for their full value. As to 
the legal effect of “a clear rexeipt,” see our answer to 
“Maryland,” published on page 913 of the Oct. 13, 1915, 
issue of this paper. 











Note.—Items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since last Friday’s Daily and since the 
fast Issue of The Traffic World. Cancellations and postpone- 
ments announced too late to make the change In this Docket 
will be noted elsewhere. 

November 22—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Smith: 
1. & S. 718—Southern Classification ratings. 
& S. 726—Classification of chain. 





Docket of the Commission 


November 22—Owensboro. Ky.—Examiner Graham: 
7156—Rockport Drain Tile Co. vs. Southern Ry. Co. 
8245—S. Rosenblatt vs. L. H. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 

November 22—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Butler: 
8047—Beall & Co. et al. vs. S. P. & S. Ry. Co. et a 
8072—Beall & Co. et al. vs. O. W. R. R. & Nav. eo. et al. 

ee, 22—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Fleming: 

. & S. 697—Classification of cylinders. 
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November 22—New York, N. Y.—Examiner La Roe: 
8192—Oyster Growers’ and Dealers’ Assn. of North America 
vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
November 22—Sioux Falls, S. D.—Examiner Pugh: 
$242—Nelson R. Rundall et a vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 
November 22—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Worthington: 
8066—American Lumber and Export Co. vs. Ala., Tenn. & Nor. 
R. R. Co. et al. 
8313—Jefferson Lumber Co. vs. M. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
8344—F reight Bureau of Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Assn. 
vs. A. B. & A. R. R. Co. et al. 
8362—Bell-Rodgers Produce Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. et al. 
November 22—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. 464—Lumber rates from Helena, Ark., and other points 
to Omaha, Neb., Des Moines, Ia., and other destinations. 
6537—A nderson- Tulley Co. vs, A. & V. Ry. Co. et al. 
7939—McCaull-Dinsmore Co. vs. Great Nor. Ry. 
7726—William L. Cloninger vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 
November 22—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner Thurtell: 
8194—Wisconsin and Arkansas Lumber Co. et al. vs. St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern Ry. Co. et al. 
ee 22—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Waters: 
& S. 696—Rates on hoops from Chaffee, Mo. 
S161. P. Atwood & Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. 


wey ¥ 23—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Smith: 
. & S. 720—Rates on cement to International Falls, Minn. 
uae 23—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Waters: 
ar Mining & Smelting Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
o. et al. 
8215—Ford Mfg. Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
8244—Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. 
Co. et al. 
November 23—New York, Y.—Examiner La Roe: 
8041—Bush Terminal R. it Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. Co. et al. 
8138—American Enamel Brick and Tile Co. vs. Aberdeen & 
Rockfish R. R. Co. et al. 
November 23—Terre Haute, Ind.—Examiner Horton: 
oo Sand and Gravel Co. et al. vs. C. & E. I. R. R. 
oO. et al. 
8127—Daniel D. Cottrell and Bert Cottrell vs. C. T. H. & S. 
E. Ry. Co 
November 24—San Francisco-—Examiner Butler: 
8355—Crown Willamette Paper Co. vs. Sou. Pac. et al 
November 24—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Dow: 
7818—Port Huron & Duluth S. S. Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
November 24—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Waters: 
8282—Julius Seidel Lumber Co. vs. Mo. Pac. Ry. Co. et ai. 
= Cement Plaster Co. vs. Akron, C. & Y. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
ar naan Lime and Cement Co. vs. Pacific Mail S. S. Co. 
et al. 


November 24—Texarkana.—Examiner Thurtell: 
= Freight Bureau vs. St. L. I. M. & S. Ry. Co. 
et al. 


November 24—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Horton: 
8349—Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. St. L. & 
S. F. R. R. Co. et al. 
November 24—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Smith: 
8960—Interstate Packing Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 
7665—Wm. Myer Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
November 24—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Fleming: 
Se ee Hardwood Co. vs. Sou. Ry. in Miss. 
et al. 
8261—Hillerich & Son Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. 
November 24—Cairo, Ill.—Examiner Graham: 
8168—Cairo Milling Co. vs. M. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 


November 24—Meridian, Miss.—Examiner Worthington: 
6109—Meeds Lumber Co. vs. Ala, Cent. Ry. Co. et al. 
7207—Meeds Lumber Co. vs, Ala. Cent. Ry. Co. et al. 


November 26—Dayton, O.—Examiner Horton: 
7781—Srere Bros. & Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
November 26—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Bissell: 
* 8359—E. I. du.Pont de Nemours Powder Co. vs. Me Cent. 
R. R. Co. et al. 


November 26—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Thurtell: 
7591—Southern Rice Growers’ Association et al. vs. Tex. & 
N. O. R. R. Co. et al. 


November 26—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Disque: 
8197—L. A. Stroegel Co. vs. Illinois Central R. R. Co. et al. 
8226—Globe Soap Co. vs. Abilene & Southern Ry. Co. et ai. 
November 26—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Waters: 
8263—Coal Operators’ Traffic Bureau of St. Louis vs. C. B. & 
Q. R. R. Co. et al. 
vor 0 Vea A. Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. 
et a 
November 26—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Pugh: 
1. & S. 711—Iron and steel articles to Spokane, Wash., and 
other points. 
we" pine Pacific Fruit Distributors vs. Nor. Pac. Ry. Co. 
et a 
November 26—Boston, Mass. —Examiner La Roe: 
1. & S. 648—Coal to Rhode Island points. 
November 26—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Examiner Dow: 
“ee Lumber Exchange vs. Ann Arbor R. R. Co 
et a 
November 26—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Smith: 
7297—Walter R. Kirk vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co. of Tex. et al. 


7554—Peabody Coal Co. vs. C. & E. I. Ry. Co. et al. 
7820—Robinson Clay Product Co. vs. Canton & Y. Ry. et al. 
November 26—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Worthington: 
8254—American Creosote Works vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. 
— E. Moore Stave Co. vs. M 
0. 
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“=> L. Carriere vs. Angelina & Neches River R. R. Co. 
et a 
November 26—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Graham: 
7459--J. V. Stimson Lumber Co. et al. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. 
8071—Carrier Lumber and Mfg. Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. 


et al, 
8174—Tallahatchie Lumber Co, vs. Y. & M. V. R. R. Co. et al. 


November 27—Sacramento, Cal.—Examiner Butler: 
* 6254, Sub. No. 2—Ennis Brown Co. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. 
8013—Longton Produce Co. vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 


November 27—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Smith: 

“a aa Pickle and Canning Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. 

0. eta 

8246—Reid, Murdock & Co. vs. C. & E. I. R. R. Co. et al. 
November 27—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Graham: 

$155—Orgill Bros. & Co. vs. N. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
November 29—Ogden, Utah—Examiner Butler: 

8316—H. L. Griffin Co. vs. Illinois Central R. R. et al. 
November 29—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Disque: 

$255—New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau vs. Ala, & Miss. R. R. 


November 29—Boston, Mass.—Examiner La Roe: 
1. & S. 705—Boston and New York proportional rates. 
November 29—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
7601—Andrew Bros. & Co. et al. vs. P. R. R. Co, et al. 
5441—Iowa & Southwestern Ry. Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. 
7916—Indiana Transportation Co. vs. G. R. H. & C. Ry. 
7791—Pitt Gas Coal Co, vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
November 29—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner Pugh: 
|. & S. 679—Rates on iron and steel from Pacific coast points. 
8167—Three Lakes Lumber Co. et al. vs. Wash. Western Ry. 
November 29—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Dow: 
Ta and Paper Mfg. Assn. vs. Belt Ry. Co. of Chicago 
et al. 
November 29—Washington, D,. C.—Examiner Gibson: 
ee Sales Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
4718—Cherokee Lumber Co, et al. vs. A. C. L. Co. et al. 
November 29—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Smith: 
8166—Morris & Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co. et al. 
8074—Swift & Co. vs. M. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
8307—Swift & Co. vs. Ark. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 
8264—Swift & Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. 
a 7” re Paper and Pulp Assn. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
November 29—Fort Wayne, Ind.—Examiner Horton: 
8064—Union City Hoop and Lumber Co. vs. C. H. & D. Ry. 


Co. et al. 
* 8256—Geo. W. Hartzell vs. C. I. & L. Ry. Co. et al. 
November 29—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Graham: 
8296—Memphis Freight Bureau for Weiss & Lesh Mfg. Co. 
vs, lll. Cent. R. R. Co. 
8317—Memphis Freight Bureau, for Pidgeon-Thomas Iron Co, 
vs. St. L. S. W. Ry. Co. et al. 
November 29—Springfield, Mo.—Examiner Waters: 
Il. & S, 699—Rates on grain to Arkansas points, 
November 29—Dailas, Tex.—Examiner Thurtell: 
7628—Dallas Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
Ry..Co. et al. 
November 29—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Watkins: 
l. & S. 655—Rate increases in Western Classification terri- 
tory No. 3. 
November 29—Baton Rouge, La.—Examiner Worthington: 
1. & S. 691—Rates on sweet potatoes from Louisiana stations. 
November 29—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Bissell: 
7902—Pioneer Pearl Button Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. et al. 
8129—National League of Commission Merchants of U. S. et 
al. vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. et al. 


November 30—Alexandria, La.—Examiner a 
6909—F'erd Brenner Lumber Co. vs. M. L. & T. S. S. & R. R. 


Co. 
7016—Ferd Brenner Lumber Co. vs. M. L. & T. S. S. & R. R. 


Co. 
— Brenner Lumber Co. vs. M. L. & T. R. R. & S. S. 
oO. 


November 30—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Bissell: 
8176—J. S. H. Clark Lumber Co. vs. S. A. L. Ry. et al. 
a & Grossjean Mfg. Co. vs. Long Island R. R. 
et al. ' 
8324—Riegal Sack Co. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al, 


November 30—Salt Lake City—Examiner Butler: 
6636—Utah Wholésale Grocery Co. vs. N. & W. R. R. Co. et al. 
7489—Becker Brewing and Malting Co. et al. vs. D. & R. G. 
R. R. Co. et al. 
7563—W. A. Carl vs. S..P. L. A. & S. L. R. R. Co. 


November 30—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gibson: 
7846—Burke Tanning Co, et al. vs. Ala. Gt. Sou. R. R. Co. 


et al. 
7663—Balfour Quarry Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. 
November 30—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Smith 
a a Coal and Coke Co. vs. Tonopah & Goldfield R. R. 
oO. et a 
8366—Berry Coal and Coke Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 
sr Pagel Coal and Coke Co. vs. Tonopah & Goldfield R. R 
et al. 
November 30—Boston, Mass.—Examiner La Roe: 
8224—National League of Commission Merchants of the United 
States vs. Grand Trunk Ry. Co. 
8288—Atlantic Lumber Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. 


November 30—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Graham: 
1. & S. 70i—Rates on built-up wood from Memphis, Tenn. 


November 30—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Dow: 
8373—In the matter of the Muncie & Western R. R. Co. 
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November 30—South Bend, Ind.—Examiner Horton: 
* 8258—Nappanee Lumber and Mfg. Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. 


et al. 

* one ~rwepanee Lumber and Mfg. Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. 
e al, 

* 8134—Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Lumber Co. vs. G. Cc. & 
8S. F. Ry. et al. 


* ee Sree owen Hardwood Lumber Co. vs. C. & E. I. 
t. R. Co. et al. 

* ee Lumber Co, vs. Mich, Cent. R. R. Co. 

et al. 

December 1—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Waters: 
7634—Chanute Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
8030—Texas, Oklahoma & Eastern R. R. Co. vs. St. LL & S. F. 

R. R. Co. et al. 
8151—Carlisle Commission Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. 
8190—Tarkio Champion Feed Co. vs. Mo. Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 


December 1—South Bend, Ind.—Examiner Horton: 
* 7411—Powell-Myers Lumber Co, vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
* 7 Swe aayere Lumber Co. vs. B. & O. S. W. R. R. Co. 
et al, 
* 7949—-Powell-Myers Lumbér Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
* 7950—Powell-Myers Lumber Co. vs. L. H. & St. L. Ry. Co. 
vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 


et al. 
* 8009—Powell-Myers Lumber Co. 
December 1—Salt Lake City—Examiner Butler: 
7887—Zion Cooperative Mercantile Institution vs. C. R. lL. & P. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
7935—Baer Bros.’ 
Ry. Co. et al. 


December 1—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Bissell: 
8334—Barrett Mfg. Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
8342—Marquette Coal Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
8352—C. T. Willard Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
December 1—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
|. & S. No. 615—Rates via lake and rail routes, 
§650—Charles Becker, trading as Wisconsin Coal Co., vs. Pere 
Marquette R. R. Co. et al. 
* 7653—Union Lumber Co. vs. G. C. & S. F. Ry. Co. . 
December 1—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Smith: 
7070—Havana Metal Wheel Co. vs. C. P. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
enon & Mercer Lumber Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
or” indie Lumber Co. et al. vs. N. O. & N. E. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
December 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gibson: 
8219—D. M. Keeton vs. St. L. S. W. Ry. Co. et al. 
8336—W. W. Darby & Brown vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 


December 1.—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Dow: 
1. & S. 693—C. F. A. territory fresh meat and packing-house 
product rates. 


December 1—Monroe, La.—Examiner Worthington: 
8380—Monroe Grocer Co. vs, N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. Co. et al. 
8285—Monroe Cotton Oil Co. vs. V. S. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 

December 2—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
7892—Royal Milling Co. vs. Gt. Northern. 
7893—Royal Milling Co. vs. Gt. Northern. 
7894—Royal Milling Co. vs. Gt. Northern. 
7187—Buffalo Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Buffalo Creek 

R. R. Co. et al. 
7197—Buffalo Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. 
Co. et al. 


December 2—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Bissell: 
8345—Lott B. Malone vs. New York Telephone Co. 


December 2—Salt Lake City—Examiner Butler: 
8278—The Culmers Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
= ¥" aaa Machinery Co. vs. B. & O. S. W. R. R. Co. 
et al. 


December 2—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Smith: 
ar 2" nena Sand & Gravel Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. 
et a 
8306—National Silica Co. vs. Toledo, Angola & os ly + et al, 
oe Western Sand and Gravel Co. vs. C. & St. P. 
y. Co 


December 2—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Pugh: 
8103—West Coast Lumber Mfg. Assn. et al. 
S. et al. 
8225—Astoria Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Spokane P. & 
S. et al. 
8339—West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association et al. 
vs. Tacoma East. Ry. Co. et al. 


December 2—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner Graham: 
8273—City of Springfield, Tenn., et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 
6332—J. H. Wilkes & Co. vs. Ala. Gt. Sou. R. R. Co. et al. 


December 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gibson: 
7963—U. S. of America vs. Ala. & Vicks. Ry. Co. et al. 
8372—U. S. of America vs. Ala. & Vicks. Ry. Co. et al. 


December 2—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Waters: 
8199—Beekman Saw Mill Co. vs. St. L. I. M. & S. Ry. Co. et al. 
8227—O’ Bear-Nester Glass Co. vs. Nor. Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 
8232—Kornfalfa Feed Milling Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 

December 2--Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Worthington: 
8149—Sanger Bros. vs. Houston & Tex. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 
7912—Tex-O-Cide Chemical Co. vs. Tex. & Pac, Ry. Co. et al. 

December 3—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

Fourth Section Applications Nos. 10172, 10199, 10227, 10252 and 
10280. 

December 3—Ft. Worth, Tex.—Examiner Worthington: 
8141—Ross Brothers et al. vs, Ft. W. & D. C. Ry. Co. et al. 

December 3—Buffalo, N. Y.—Examiner La Roe: 

1. & S. 631—Central Freight Association sand and gravel 
rates. 

8153—American Cyanamid Co. vs. 

et al, 


Mercantile Co. vs. Petalume & Santa Rose 





vs. Spokane P. & 


Cent. of Georgia Ry. Co. 
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December 3—Chicago, IlIl.—Examiner Smith: 
8122—F. J. Lewis Mig. Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. 
8123—Des Moines Gas Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. 

7126—E. F. Sanguynetti vs. Union Pac. R. R. Co. et al. 

December 3—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner Graham: 
7864—Allen Mfg. Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
7936—Count R. Boyd vs. A. T. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
8031—Christy & Huggins vs. N. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. 

December 3—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Waters: 
8236—Guthrie Mill and Elevator Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. 
or ated River Sand and Material Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 

et a 


December 4—Hartford, Conn.—Examiner Bissell: 
8284—Dexter L. Bishop Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. Co. 


December 4—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

In the matter of rules and instructions for the inspection and 
testing of steam’ locomotives and tenders in accordance with 
the act of Feb. 17, 1911, amended March 4, 1915. 

December 4—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner Graham: 
7745—Nashville Tie Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 
8184—Nashville Lumbermen’s Club vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 
ey Sage Hardwood Flooring Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. 1 

Yo. et al. 


December 4—Toledo, O.—Examiner Horton: 
8277—Traffic Bureau Toledo Commercial Club vs. 
R. R. Co. et al. 


December 4—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Worthington: 
8335—H. B. Williamson vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
ae Bros. Lumber Co. vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co. 
eta 


December 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gibson: 
7479—Henry H. Carter vs. Minneapolis, St. P. & Sault Ste. 
Marie Ry. Co. 
December 6—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Smith: 
7993—Goodman Mfg. Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 
8048—Skallerup Bros. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
=e & Blei Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co. 
et al. 


December 6—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner Graham: 
7146—Mount Pleasant Fertilizer Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et ai. 
7750—Mount Pleasant Fertilizer Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
7837—Mount ‘Pleasant Fertilizer Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 
3006—Mount Pleasant Fertilizer Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 


Decemrer 6—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Butler: 
4932—Standard Pharmacal Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. 
7848—Western Chemical Mfg. Co. vs. D. R. & G. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
December 6—Lincoln, Neb.—Examiner Waters: 
8299—Griswold Seed Co. vs. Colo. & Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
December 6—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner La Roe: 
8207—McClintic-Marshall Co. vs. A. C. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
8292—UInited Lumber Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
g000—Pittsburgh & Ohio Mining Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. 


Ann Arbo 


Co. et al. 
8251—W.. Harry Brown vs. Vandalia R. R. Co. et al. 
7685—Benj. Peller vs. P. R. R. Co. 


December 6—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Pugh: 
8120—H. Moffatt Co. et al. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. 
8145—Philip Shecter: vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. 


December 6—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Dow: 
8253—Marinette-Green Bay Mfg. Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
8304—Board of Trade of the City of Chicago vs. Ann Arbor 
R. R. Co. et al. 


December 6—Beaumont, Tex.—Examiner Worthington: 
ea Commercial Club vs. Texarkana & Ft. S. Ry. 
o. et al. 
8038—Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. vs. Texarkana & Ft. S. 
Ry. Co. et al 


December 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gibson: 
* 8375—U. S. of America vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. 


December 6—Worcester, Mass.—Examiner Bissell: 
8331—D. E. Mowry Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. Co. 


December 7—Manchester, N. H.—Examiner Bissell: 
s069—J. C. Furness Co. vs. American Express Co. 
December 7—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Butler: 
7877—Prey Bros. et al. vs. Tex. & Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 
oo Milling and Elevator Co. vs. C. & E. I. R. R. 
Co. eta 
8138--Colorado Portland Cement Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. 
Co. et al. 


December 7—Akron, O.—Examiner Horton: 
1. & S. 719—Fiue lining minimum weight. 
8287—Robinson Clay Product Co. vs. Pa. Co. et al. 


December 7—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Smith: 
8101—Chicago House Wrecking Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 
8102—Bagdad Land and Lumber Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
8150—Illinois Steel Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 
6945—Bagdad Land and Lumber Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 
7087—Bagdad Land and Lumber Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 


December 7—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Waters: 
8126—Sunderland Bros. Co. vs. Atlantic Nor. Ry. Co. et al. 
8172—Sunderland Bros. Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 
8052—Haarman Vinegar and Pickle Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. 

Co. et al. 
8056—Cavers-Sturtevant Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 

December 8—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Dow: 

ae <a Implement and Vehicle Assn. vs. B. & O. R. R. 
Co, et al. 


December 8—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* 7845—Commercial Club of City of Duluth vs. Big Fork & In- 
ternational Falls Ry. Co. et al. 
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* 4800—Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron Co. et al. 
R. R. et al. 


December 8—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Examiner Graham: 
|. & S. 716—Pig iron to South Pittsburg, Tenn. 
8106—Continental Coal Corporation vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. etal. 
8234—Montague Mailing Machinery Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. et al. 
8252—Whelan Co. vs, Ala. Gt. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 


December 8—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Smith: 
8205—Howard Power Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 

\ 8213—Plainfield Grain Co. vs. Elgin J. & E. Ry. Co. et al. 
u311—H. J. Green vs. T. P. & W. Ry. Co. et al. 
.326—Castneér, Curran & Bullitt vs. Pa. Co. 


December 8—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 

That portion of Fourth Section Application 2060, J. F. Tucker, 
agent, which seeks authority to continue a rate on grain 
from Joliet and Plainfield, Ill., to Chicago, via the Elgin, 
Joliet & Eastern Ry. Co. in connection with the C. & N. W. 
Ry. Co. or the Cc. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., which will be lower 
than the rate concurrently in effect from Normantown, IIil., 
and other intermediate points will be heard in connection 
with the complaint of the Plainfield Grain Co. vs. Elgin, 
Joliet & Eastern Ry. Co. Docket No. 8213. 


December 8—Newport, Vt.—Examiner Bissell: 
8325—C. S. Emery & Co. vs. B. & M. R. R. Co. 


December 8—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Butler: 
8183—Denver Live Stock Commission Co. vs. St. L. R. M. & 
P. Ry. Co. et al. 
8248—W. A. Powell vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. 


DIGEST OF NEW COMPLAINTS 


No. 8431. Dermott Land and Lumber Co. et al., Dermott and 
Blissville, Ark., vs. St. L. I. M. & Sou. et al. 

Unlawful discriminatory rates on hardwood, logs and lum- 
ber from Dermott and Blissville and in favor of nearby north- 
ern group shipping points. Cease and desist order asked for 
and the establishment of rates not to exceed the rates con- 
temporaneously in effect from Arkansas City by more than 
1 per cent per 100 pounds and further orders as the Commis- 
sion may deem necessary. 

No, 8432. Montgomery Cotton Exchange, Montgomery, Ala., vs. 
L. & N. 

Against the abolition of the privilege of concentration and 
reshipment of cotton by the L. & N. as unjust and unreason- 
able. Asks for a cease and desist order and the establishment 
of reasonable rules, 

No. 8433. Oklahoma Petroleum and Gasoline Co., Tulsa, Okla., 
vs. Rock Island et al. 

Unreasonable charges on shipments of gasoline from Mus- 
kogee to Bowling Green, Ky. ASk for a cease and desist order 
and reparation. 

No. 8434. The Charles Boldt Co., Cincinnati, O., vs. P. C. C. & 
St. L. R. R. Co. et al, 

Against rates and charges on glass bottles from Cincinnati 
to Richmond, Va. Ask for just and reasonable rates and 
reparation. 

No. 8435. Terhune Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., vs. N. 0. & 
N. E. R. R. Co. et al. 

Alleges excessive weight on pine lumber shipped from Al- 
bertson, Miss., to Pittsburgh. Asks for a cease and desist 
order and reparation, 

No. 8437. Wiley & Moorehouse, Fremont, Neb., vs. Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co. et al. 

Unreasonable, unjust and unduly discriminatory rates on 
potatoes, C. L., from points in Minnesota and North Dakota 
to Fremont, Neb., and in violation of the Fourth Section in 
that they are carried from the same points of origin through 
Fremont to Omaha and Kansas City and the carriers charge 
more for the haul to Fremont than for the longer haul to the 
two cities mentioned. Ask for a cease and desist order, the 
establishment of rates no higher than the rates contem- 
poraneously in effect to either Omaha or Kansas City. 

No. 8438. Pulp and Paper Mfrs. Traffic Assn., Chicago, IIll., vs. 
Duluth & Northern Minnesota Ry. Co. 

Unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory rates on pulpwood 
from points in Michigan and Wisconsin to Knife River, Minn. 
Ask for just and reasonable rates. 

No. 8439. City of Springfield, Tenn., et al. vs. Louisville & 
Nashville R. R. Co. et al. Unjust, unreasonable and unduly 
discriminatory rates on unmanufactured tobacco in hogs- 
heads from Springfield to Boston, New York, Pniladelphia, 
Baltimore & Richmond and to Pensacola and New Orleans, 
as compared with the rates from Hopkinsville, Henderson 
and Louisville to the same destinations and shipping points. 
Ask for the establishment of just and reasonable rates. 

No. 8440. O. L. Gregory, operating as the O. L. Gregory Vinegar 
Co., Paris, Tex., vs. Kansas City & Southern Ry. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on cider vinegar from Siloam 
Springs, Ark., to Paris, Tex. Ask for maxima rates and 
reparation. 

No. 8441. Utah-Idaho Millers’ and Grain Dealers’ Assn., Salt 
Lake City, Utah, vs. D. & R. G. R. R. Co. et al. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable rates on grain and grain 
products from Utah and Idaho to California and Nevada 
points, by reason of the differentials between grain and its 
products. Asks for a reasonable differential not exceeding 
5 cents. 

No. 8442. Haley-Neeley Co., Sioux City, Ia., vs. C. B. & Q. 
R. R. Co. et al. 

Unreasonable charges on apples from Ogden, Utah, to South 
Omaha. Asks for cease and desist order and reparation. 

No. 8443. Condon Bros. et al., Rockford, Ill., vs. C. & N. W. 

Ry. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of 30 cents on dried peas from Brimley, 

Mich., to Rockford, Ill., as unjust, unreasonable and unduly 


vs. L. & N. 
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discriminatory. Asks for a rate not exceeding 17 cents and 
reparation. 

No. 8444. R. S. Hill, doing business as Hill Produce Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., vs. N. C. & St. L. et al. 

Against the reicing charges on poultry from Lebanon and 
Watertown, Tenn., to eastern destinations as unjust and un- 
reasonable; and against rates on poultry from Chicago and 
St. Louis to the southeast, for export to Cuba, as unduly 
disadvantageous to Nashville. Asks for a cease and desist 
order and other relief. 

No. 8445. The Woolf Milling Co., Keyser, W. Va., vs. B. & O. 
R. R. Co, et al. 

Against restricted rate of $5 per car on all property except 
coal, coal boulets or briquettes and coke, carloads, between 
points ‘of connection with Western Maryland and industries 
located on B. & O. tracks at Keyser, W. Va., as unwarranted, 
unreasonable and discriminatory. Asks for a cease and desist 
order and reparation. 

No. 8446. Parlin & Orendorff Co., Canton, Ill., vs. Sou. Pac 
Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on agricultural implements 
from Canton, Ill., to Los Angeles and San Francisco. Asks 
for cease and desist order and reparation, 

No. 8447, Terhune Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., vs. Sou. Ry. 

Co. in Miss. et al. 

Alleges that excessive rate on five cars of yellow pine from 
Columbus, Miss., to Cairo, Ill., for reconsignment to Cairn- 
brook, Pa. Asks for a cease and desist order and reparation. 

No. 8448. Wallace-Smith & Co. et al., Milwaukee, Wis., vs. 
B. & M. et al. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable rates on shoddy horse 
blankets from Boston and rate points to Chicago and Milwau- 
kee. Asks for the application of Rule 25, or 15 per cent less 
second class, Official Classification territory. 

No. 8449. Raymond B. Scudder, New Orleans, vs. Morgan’s L. 
& T. R. R. & S. S. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of 32 cents on tank car shipments of black- 
strap molasses from Adeline, La., to Tarkio, Mo., as unjust 
and unreasonable. Asks for a cease and desist order and 
reparation, 

No. 8450. Duluth (Minn.) Log Co. vs. Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie et al. 

Against a rate of 8.3 cents on ties from Onamia, Minn., to 
Jamestown, N. D., as unjust and unreasonable. Asks for a 
cease and desist’ order and reparation down to a basis of 
4.7 cents. 

a — Bert Ramsey & Co. et al., El] Paso, vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. 

Against increases provided in Leland’s I. C. C. No. 1052, 
Sup. No. 34, on beer, C. L., from St. Louis or Milwaukee to 
El Paso as unfair, unjust, excessive and unjustifiable. Ask 
for a cease and desist order and rates not to exceed 58 
cents from St. Louis and 65 cents from Milwaukee. 

No. 8452. The Robinson Clay Product Co., Akron, O. vs. Penn- 
sylvania Co. et al. 

Against a rate of $5.05 per net ton on fire brick from Par- 
ral, O., to Wilson, N. C., as excessive, unreaSonable and un- 
just to the extent that it exceeds a rate of $3.45 per ton. 
Asks for cease and desist order and reparation. 

No. 8452, Sub. No. 1. Rot®*nson Clay Product Co. vs. Pennsyl- 
vania Co. et al. 

Same as preceding with reference to shipments from Parral 
to Wilson, N. C. Same prayer. 

No. 8453. Chicago Portland Cement Co. et al., LaSalle and 
Oglesby, Ill., vs. Illinois Central. 

Against assessment of class rates on portland cement from 
LaSalle and Oglesby to stations on the line of the Pere Mar- 
quette in Michigan. Asks for commodity rates such as are 
maintained from Buffington and Mitchell, Ind., to the same 
destinations, present rates being unduly discriminatory in 
favor of the Indiana points. 


MINOR UNREPORTED OPINIONS 


(Copies of Unreported Opinions may be obtained from the 
4 ea office of The Traffic Service Bureau at a nominal 
price. 


No. 2200, Case No. 6379. Hottelet & Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. 
Ry. Co. et al. Rate of 15 cents per 100 pounds charged on a 
carload of dried beet pulp from Menominee Falls, Wis., to 
Painesville, O., found to have been in excess of the lawful 
tariff rate of 12 cents per 100 pounds. Rate lawfully applicable 
found to have been unreasonable to the extent that it ex- 
ceeded a rate of 11 cents per 100 pounds. Reparation awarded. 

No. 2202, Case No. 7784, Dan Stewart vs. Y. & M. V. Shipment 
of emigrant’s outfit from Evansville, Miss., to Redfield, Ark., 
found to have been misrouted. Reparation awarded. 

No. 2203, Case No. 7776. Lander Co. Live Stock Co. vs. Sou. 
Pac. Co. et al. Rate charged for the transportation of range 
or feeding cattle, C. L.. from Likely, Alturas and Davis Creek, 
Cal., to Beowawa, Nev., found ‘unreasonable. Reparation 
awarded. 

No. 2204, Case No. 7712. Bertha Waber vs. Ulster & Dela. 
R. R. Co. Following Conference Ruling No. 238: Held, That the 
further reduction by defendant of cash fares collected from 
Fleischmann’s, N. Y., to Kingston, N. Y., as a,part of an 
interstate journey is unlawful. Refund ordered. 

‘No. 2206, Case No. 7115. Centennial School Supply Co. vs. 
Cc. I. & S. R. R. et al. Rate of $1 per 100 pounds charged 
for the transportation of parts of school seats and desks, C. L., 
from Grand Rapids, Mich., to Denver, Colo., is found not to be 
unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 2209, Case No. 3813. Kellogg Toasted Corn Flakes Co. 
vs. Mich. Cent. R. R. Co. et al., Fourth Section Application No. 
2045. Upon further consideration of the record defendant car- 
riers authorized to continue lower rates on sugar, C. L., from 
New Orleans, La., to Detroit, Mich., Toledo, O., and Cleveland 
O.,. than to intermediate points. 
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No. 2215, Case No. 7104. Houston Gas Co. vs. Northern 
Central et al. Charges collected on a station gas meter from 
East Ft. Madison, Ill, as part of the through transportation 
from Baltimore to Houston, Tex., found to have been unreas- 
onable. Reparation awarded. 

No. 2223, Case No. 7219, Sub. No. 1. United Lumber Co. vs. 
L. & N. et al. 1. Following principle applied in Central Com- 
mercial Co. vs. L. & N., 27 I. C. C., 114; 33 I. C. C., 164; and 
Doran & Co. vs. N. C. & St. L., 33 I. C. C., 528, Held: That the 
defendants should permit reconsignment and diversion of lum- 
ber to Nanuet, N. Y., at Cincinnati, while in transit from 
Sanford, Ala., to Pearl River, N. Y., on the basis of the joint 
through rate from Sanford to Pearl River, plus a maximum 
charge of $5 per car,for the extra services incident to recon- 
signment or demurrage. 2. Shipment of lumber from Corduroy, 
Ala., to Goshen, N. Y., found to have been overcharged and 
reparation awarded. 

No. 2225, Case No. 7358. Hooker Lime, Stone Co. vs. N. C. 
& St. L. Ry. et al. 1. Rate on crushed stone from Hooker, 
Ga., to Memphis, Tenn., not unreasonable or unjustly discrim- 
inatory. 2. Prayer for’through route and joint rate denied. 3. 
Rate of $5 per car for switching from complainant’s quarry to 
team tracks at Hooker not unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 2199, Case No. 6325. B. McCracken & Son vs. B. & O. 
R. R. Co. et al. Rates on hay from Homer, O., to East Liberty, 
Pa., not found unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

No. 2205, Case No. 7692. Meletio Fish and Oyster Co. vs. 
Toledo, St. L. & W. et al. Rate charged on oyster display can 
stands shipped from Toledo, O., to St. Louis, Mo., with oyster 
display cans, found unlawful to the extent that it exceeded the 
rate on oyster display cans. Reparation awarded. 

No. 2207, Case No. 7208. Hinton Bros. Lumber Co. vs. Gulf 
& S. I. R. R. Co. et al. Rate of 18 cents on lumber from Lum- 
berton, Miss., via G. & S. I. to Lenoir City, Tenn., and 15 cents 
to Chattanooga found to have been relatively unreasonable and 
unjustly discriminatory. 

No. 2216, Case No. 7455. Florida Cypress Co. vs. L. & N. 
R. R. Co. et al. Rates charged on cypress lumber, C. L., from 
Pensacola, Fla., to northeastern destinations, unreasonable to 
the extent they exceeded the rates contemporaneously ap- 
plicable on yellow pine lumber from and to same points. 


Reparation awarded. 

No, 2217, Case No. 7471. Crook, Son & Co. vs. N. Y. C. & 
St. L. R. R. Co. et al., and Sub. No. 1, Same vs. Vandalia 
R. R. Co. et al. 1. Rate charged on logs, C. L.. from Dunfee, 
Ind., to Hicksville, Iowa, not unreasonable. Complaint dis- 
missed. 2. Rate charged on logs, C. L., from Churubusco and 
Collins, Ind., to Hicksville, Ia., unreasonable. Reasonable rates 
prescribed for the future and reparation awarded. 

No. 2218, Case No. 7553. Anderson-Tully vs. C. R. I. & 
P. Ry. Co. et al. Rate charged on box material from Madison, 
Ark., to Chicago, Ill., found to have been unreasonable. Repara- 
tion awarded. 

No. 2219, Case No. 7672. Strickland-Greene Furniture Co. 
vs. G. H. & S. A. Ry. Co. et al. Charges on less than carload 
shipments of household goods from San Antonio, Tex., to Bir- 
mingham, Ala., found to have been unlawful. Reparation 
awarded. 

No. 2221, Case No. 6467. Herb Bros. & Martin vs. Wabash 
R. R. Co. et al. Rate charges on three carloads of oats from 
Andrews, Ind., consigned to Pittsburgh, Pa., and there recon- 
signed to New York, N. Y., not shown to have been unreason- 
able or unjustly discriminatory. 

No. 2222, Case No. 7022. Bland & Fisher Lumber Co. vs. 
G. C. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. Rate charged on lumber, C. L., from 
Brandlake, Tex., to Lincoln, South Omaha, Palisade and Ham- 
let, Neb., unreasonable to the extent that they exceed 25 cents 
to Lincoln and South Omaha and 37 cents to Palisade and Ham- 
let. Reparation awarded. 

No. 2227, Case No. 7119. Corning Glass Works vs. P. R. R. 
Co. et al. Rate on cullet, C. L., from West Newark, N. J., to 
Corning, N. Y.. not shown to have been unreasonable. Com- 
plaint dismissed, 


No. 2229, Case No. 7165. Swift & Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 


et al. Rate of 18 cents on fertilizer from New Orleans, La., to 
Mons, Ala., from Harvey, La., through New Orleans to Mons, 


found to have been unreasonable to the extent that it exceeaed 
$2.40 per ton of 2,000 pounds. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


October 11, in I. and S. No. 688, the Commission further 
Suspended from November 25 until May 25 an item in Sup. No. 
68 to Pierce’s I. C. C. No. 27. The suspended item provides for 
an increase in class rates from New York, N. Y., and points 
taking New York rates. via the Grand Trunk Ry., to Dubuque, 
Iowa, and other upper Mississippi River crossings. It was sus- 
pended first from July 28 to November 25. 








November 13, in I. and S. No. 740, the Commission sus- 
pended, from November 15 until March 14, schedules in Supple- 
ment No. 5 to Southern Ry. I. C. C, No. C1626. The suspended 
schedules increase rates on coal from mines at Belleville and 
other points on the Southern Ry. in Illinois to Kansas City 
and other points on the Chicago & Alton in Missouri. The 
present rate from Belleville to Kansas City is $1.90 per net 
ton. The proposed rate is $2.15. 





November 13, in I. and S. No. 686, the Commission further 
suspended, from November 22 until May 22, schedules in Sup- 
plement No. 4 to Southern Ry. Co. tariff I. C. C. No. A6509. 
The suspended schedules increase rates on rosin from Mobile to 
Plainwell, Kalamazoo and Grand Rapids, Mich. They were 
originally suspended from July 25 until November 22. 
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WESTERN CLASSIFICATION 


Official Docket of Hearings Before the West- 
ern Classification Committee on Applica- 
tions for Changes in Rating, Rules, 
Ete., in Classification No. 53 


The Western Classification Committee, 
R. C. Fyfe, Chairman; H. C. Bush, W. E. Prendergast. 
The Western Classification Committee will, on the dates 
and at the hours named, consider the following applications 
for changes in ratings, rules, etc., in Classification No. 53. In- 
terested persons desiring to appear and present arguments will 
be heard in the committee conference room, 1875 Transportation 
Building, Chicago, unless another locality is stated. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 8. 
Docket No. 592—11:00 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Tractor Trucks, C. L., minimum weight 20,000 pounds (subject 
to Rule 6B), class A. 
(New Item.) 


Docket No. 593—11:30 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Classification Commitige 











Boards: 

Composition, wood and fiberboard, pulpboard or strawboard 
combined: In boxes, bundles or crates, L. C. L., fourth 
class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds, class B. 

Plaster, plaster and fiberboard, pulpboard, strawboard, felt or 
fiber combined: In boxes, bundles or crates, L. C. L., fourth 
class; in packages named, C, L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds, class C. 

Wall, fiberboard, pulpboard or strawboard, built up: In boxes, 
bundles or crates, L. C. L., third class; in packages named, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fifth class. 

(Cancels Item 6, Page 121; —_ 26, Page 264; Item 22, Page 
72.) 





Docket No. 594—2:00 P. M. Submitted by Carriers. 
Amend Item 15, Page 138, Classification 33, by eliminating esti- 
mated weight on Bottles in boxes, with or without covers. 


CLAIM OF DISCRIMINATION 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
Toledo, Cleveland, Detroit, Canton, Columbus, Dayton 


and Springfield, in behalf of themselves and other points 
in C. F. A., on Nov. 13, urged on the Commission their view 
that the failure of the railroads to make proportional rates 
from those places, as points of origin, to Ohio River cross- 
ings to be used to destinations in the Southeast, while 
making such proportional rates from Chicago and a terri- 
tory 200 miles wide and 250 miles long around that city to 
those Ohio River crossings, is an unjust discrimination. 
Their views were voiced by H. G. Wilson, of the Toledo 
Board of Trade and D. F. Hurd, for the Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce. E. S. Ballard defended the railroads. 
Chicago has a proportional rate scale beginning with 35 
cents, while Cleveland and Toledo must pay their local 
rates, beginning with 42 cents. It was upon the formal 
complaint of the Toledo body, backed by complaints from 
similar organizations in the other cities, that the argu- 
ments were made. Prior to the Five Per Cent advanced 
the complaining cities had a scale of local rates beginning 
with 40 cents. The Five Per Cent advance made it 42 
cents, but the proportional scale from Chicago was left 
unchanged. Mr. Ballard recited the history of the present 
adjustment, made because the southern roads would not 
join in through rates even after the Illinois Central and 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, as part of the Frisco system, 
came into the territory with better rates from Chicago 
than the other lines north of the Ohio would make. 
Messrs. Hurd and Wilson assented to all the history 
Mr. Ballard recited, but the latter said he proposed to carry 
it farther along. His contention was that while the grant 
of proportional rates to the territory around Chicago may 
have been compelled, the fact is that the defendants are 
continuing it to the prejudice of the territory from which 
they exact their local rates. 
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This department is conducted by a traffic man of 
long experience and wide knowledge. In it he will an- 
swer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We 
do not desire to take the place of the traffic man, but to 
help him in his work. We reserve the right to refuse 
to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to 
answer or that involve situations that are too complex 
for the kind of investigation contemplated. Questions 
will be answered as promptly as possible. No answers 
will be given by mail. 

Address “Help for Traffic Man,’ The Traffic Service 
Bureau, 418 S. Market St., Chicago, Iil. 





Charges on Overloaded Cars. 


Q.—Shipper loads a 60,000 capacity car at Carey- 
ville, Ark., on the St. L. K. & S. E. R. R., routed Cotton 
Belt to Cairo, Ill., which is final destination. There are 
no scales on either line before reaching Illmo, Mo., which 
is opposite Thebes, Ill. The car is weighed at Illmo, 
Mo.,.and found to contain 71,200 pounds of lumber and 
no stenciled loading capacity being shown. The lumber 
is handled into Cairo, Ill., in the original car. Railroad 
collected double carload rate on the amount in excess 
of 110 per cent of marked capacity and cite us to item 
No. 6, St. L. S. W. Individual Issue, Tariff No. 6581, 
I. C. C. 3399. 

We do not think they are entitled to any extra charges 
in view of the fact that they did not transfer the car 
as provided they should do in the tariff, which we hand 
you herewith. What is your opinion? 

A.—In our opinion you are right. It is observed in 
the item in question quoted herewith that an alternate 
basis is provided, viz., (1) Where the carrier does trans- 
fer the load either to a car of suitable capacity or to 
two cars; or (2) where the car is handled to destination 
and found to be loaded in excess of 110 per cent of the 
marked capacity. As the car was not transferred at 
Illmo, Mo., under the provision of the tariff, which states 
that “its contents will be transferred,” the basis provided 
for cars transferred cannot be applied. 

Item No. 6, Charges to Be Assessed on Overloaded 
Cars, is as follows: 

“Rates shown in tariffs carrying reference to this 
issue will apply on shipments loaded up to the stenciled 
load limit of the car; in case no stenciled load limit is 
shown, up to 110 per cent of the marked capacity of the 
car. 

“In case car is handled to weighing station and found 
io be loaded in excess of 110 per cent of the marked 
capacity, its contents will be transferred into a car of 
suitable capacity, or, if such car is not available at 
weighing station, two cars will be used, the weight of 
the entire shipment to be divided as nearly equally as 
possible, the two cars to be billed at the actual weight, 
subject to the prescribed minimum weight on each car. 

“A charge of five ($5) dollars will in all cases be 
made to cover cost of transfer and other services inci- 
dent thereto. 

“In case car is handled to destination and found to 
be loaded in excess of 110 per cent of the marked ¢a- 
pacity, charges on the shipment will be assessed at the 
established carload rate for weight equal to 110 per cent 
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of the marked capacity of the car plus charge at double 
the established carload rate on the weight in excess of 
110 per cent of the marked capacity of the car.” 


Legal Rate. 


Q.—On page 979 of your issue of November 6, I iind 
this question and answer:° 

Q. I find two rates on lumber between the same points, one 
in the tari of an individual line and the other in an agency 
issue. Which is the legal rate? 

A. The rate in the issue of the individual line. See Inter- 


state Commerce Commission ruling 50, Page 14, Conference 
Ruling Bulletin No. 6. 


This answer, it seems to me, is misleading. Inter- 
state Conimerce Commission ruling No. 50 does not rule 
that an individual line issue takes precedence over an 
agency issue, except under the very severe limitations con- 
tained in that ruling, which refers to a failure to cancel an 
individual rate. It is my understanding that the Com- 
mission has repeatedly ruled that the issue of the joint 
agent takes precedence over any individual issue where 
the individual issue is of later date and that the Com- 
mission will not knowingly receive an individual issue 
that conflicts with the issue of a joint agent. 

A.—Without any qualifications in the question as 
presented, it is our opinion that the individual lines’ tariff 
must be considered the legal issue. There was no state- 
ment as to variance in rate, and we believe that we were 
correct in assuming that the agent simply duplicated 
the rate of the individual line. 

Many instances have come to our notice of where 
the carrier has filed a tariff carrying rates at variance 
with those in an agency issue, had same accepted by 
the Commission, and assessed charges in accordance with 
such tariff and later the agent amended his tariff to 
agree thereto. The instances, however, were last resort 
measures to aid the shippers. 

We cannot concur with statement that an agency 
issue takes precedence over the individual lines’ issue 
in all cases, as we know that where the agent is publish- 
ing under concurrence only, and not under power cf 
attorney, that he cannot cancel or supersede the issue 
of the line. : 

The agent should not duplicate the rates of the car- 
rier, and they are not legally published if he does, and, 
of course, in like measure, it is not expected that the 
carrier will duplicate the rates of the agent. 

In the matter of the Commission accepting individual 


‘lines’ issue at variance with joint agency issue, we know 


of many cases where the joint agent could not make 
certain additions or corrections to his tariffs on account 
of not having sufficient supplemental space left to take 
care of same, and the carrier simply took care of the 
matter in its own publication, the agent taking it over 
at a convenient time. The Commission has not criticized 
this practice, as far as we are aware. 


Legal Rate. 


Q.—Please refer to issue of The Traffic World, Nov. 
6, 1915, Questions and Answers, relative to the legal 1ate, 
in which you state that where two rates are lawfully 
in effect to the same point, one in the tariff of an indi- 
vidual line, and the other in an agency issue, the legal 
rate is the one shown in the individual line’s tariff, and 
you show as authority conference ruling No. 50, Bulletin 
No. 6. aoe 

As I understand it, conference ruling No. 50 covers 
a case in which the commodity rate in the individual 
tariff was lower than a rate subsequently published by 
a joint agent, and, due to this conflict, the Commission 
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ruled that the 20-cent rate on lumber, or the lower rate, 
should be observed until the individual tariff rate was 
formally canceled on Jan. 14, 1908, as required by the 
rules and conditions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, as set forth in tariff circular No. 18-A. 


In other words, it is my understanding that where ; 


two rates are in effect between the same points, the 
lower rate should be observed. Will you kindly advise 
if my understanding is correct? 

A.—An agent should not duplicate the rates of the 
individual carrier. If the agent is empowered, under 
power of attorney, to publish rates on certain traffic 
between certain points, he should cancel the rates of 
his principal, in case the carrier does not, and where 
such cancellation is not perfected, the rates of the carrier 
remain in effect. 

It would not make any difference that a rate in an 
agency issue be lower than that in an individual line’s 
issue if it were not legally established. 

As a general principle, subject to the Commission’s 
rules of publication, the lower of two rates on the same 
commodity between two points is the one to use and 
the one which should be applied. 

Demurrage. 

Q.—I note that question submitted in connection 
with your interpretation of demurrage rule answered 
in issue of Nov. 6, 1915, by referring to question and 
answer printed in the issue of Oct. 30, 1915. 

If you will kindly refer to the issue of August 14 
you will note that in answer to question submitted under 


caption, “Average Agreement,’ you held that “in con- ; 


nection with the assessment of demurrage charges on 
cars which are detained by consignee or consignor, the 
only recognition made of Sundays and holidays is in 
computing the free time. In other words, under the 
demurrage rules shippers and consignees are given a 
certain period of time in which to load or unload cars, 
as the case may be, for which no demurrage charge is 
made, and in computing this time Sundays and legal 
holidays are excluded, based on rule 3, but after this 
period of free time has elapsed demurrage is charged 
for each day which the cars are held, both Sundays and 
legal holidays. 

“This rule applies regardless of whether the usual 
demurrage rules are used or whether the average agree- 
ment is taken advantage of.” 

We understand very clearly that after a car handled 
under the average agreement has accrued five debits 
the charge provided for by rule 7 will be made for all 
subsequent detention, including Sundays and holidays, 
but we do not understand that when cars are handled 
under the regular demurrage rules, with no average 
agreement, that demurrage should be assessed for Sun- 
days and legal holidays, and we are trying to ascertain 
by what authority and in what section of the country 
such practice is being put into effect. 

A.—The statement in issue of August 14 is incorrect. 
Answer in issue of September 11 is correct as far as 
it goes, but is incomplete. The following should be 
added: 

“When a car has accrued five (5) debits the charge 
provided by rule 7 will be made for all subsequent 
detention, including Sundays and holidays.” For work- 
ing out of charges under rule 7, see issue of Novem- 


Demurrage. 


Q.—With reference to ruling contained in issue of 
The Traffic World of Nov. 6, 1915, page 979, relative to 
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demurrage: It is stated that Sundays and legal holidays 
occurring after the expiration of free time allowed in 
loading or unloading cars should be, and are being, 
charged for as provided in ruling 9 of the National 
Code, this ruling applying under average agreement and 
under straight demurrage. I am in receipt of the fol- 
lowing communication from a railroad company setting 
forth their interpretation of rule 9 of the National De- 
murrage Rules, to which they are a party, with certain 
exceptions, in their issue 8564 J: 


Referring to your file 250F, Oct. 28, 1915, relative to excep- 
tion of Sundays, and computing time under the provisions of 
Santa Fe tariff 8564-I, Sundays and legal holidays (national, 
state and municipal), will be excluded in computing time at all 
points described on Page 3 of Tariff 8564J, except at points in 
the state of Colorado, at which points municipal holidays will 
be included. This will also apply to cars handled under average 
demurrage agreement until the cars have accrued five debits 
(Sundays and holidays excluded), after which charges of $1.00, 
$3.00 or $5.00 per day, provided in Rule 7, will be assessed for 
the balance of time cars are detained, including both Sundays 
and holidays. 


As The Traffic World has come to be accepted as 
national authority on matters of this kind, I would 
thank you to advise reference to your authority for 
your opinion contained in issue of November 6. 

A.—The statement in issue of August 14 is incor- 
rect. Answer in issue of September 11 is correct as 
far as it goes, but is incomplete. The following should 
be added: ¢ 

“When a car has accrued five (5) debits the charge 
provided by rule 7 will be made for all subsequent 
detention, including Sundays and holidays.” For work- 
ing out of charges under rule 7, see issue of Novem- 
ber 6. 


BOOK ON RAILWAY REGULATION 


“Railway Regulation” is a new book, by I. Leo Sharf- 
man, professor of political economy of the. University of 
Michigan, publised by the La Salle Extension University. 
The preface says: 

“An attempt is made to present,an analysis of the 
leading problems in railway economics from the stand- 
point of government regulation in the United States. 
While it has been my purpose to vitalize the discussion 
by the liberal use of concerte illustrative material, the 
emphasis throughout has been placed upon the discovery 
of underlying causes and the consideration of fundamental 
principles. 

“The historical development of railway transportation 
has been traced only in so far as early conditions and 
past events have been shown to throw light upon the 
meaning and significance of current practices and present- 
day problems. The various stages in the growth of the 
American system of public control, state and national, 
have been given careful and detailed consideration be- 
cause the principles and methods of railway regulation, 
as applied in the United States to-day, are the result of 
a gradual development. Both legislative enactment and 
judicial decision have slowly accommodated themselves 
to the irresistible pressure of our changing social and 
political ideals and our expanding commercial and in- 
dustrial needs. 

“The vital and inseparable relationship, in railway 
transportation, between legal rules and business welfare, 
between railway economics and railway regulation, has 
served as the source and foundation of the entire analysis 
and discussion. The ideal of railway regulation is to 
harmonize, as far as possible, the natural functioning of 
vailway enterprise with the principles and practices of 
public control.” 
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Increasing Efficiency on the Short Haul 


New Devices, Suggestions and Methods for Increasing Efficiency in Freight Handling and 
Other Branches of Traffic Work. Contributions Are Welcomed. Tue Trarric 
Wor tp Will Be Pleased to Answer Inquiries Concerning Any De- 
vice or Method Mentioned in This Department 


CARGO HANDLING METHODS AND 
APPLIANCES 


(By H. McL. Harding, formerly Consulting Engineer, De- 
partment of Docks, of the City of New York, presented at the 
recent San Francisco meeting of the International Engineering 
Congress. ) 





It is the desire that this paper should be of practical 
service, if only to a small degree, to all who are interested 
in marine affairs, not only to the naval architect, the 
marine terminal engineer, the ship owner, the president, 
the manager and the superintendent of steamship lines, the 
shipper and consignee, but also to the harbor and dock 
boards, the port authorities and commissions. 

The question, What are and what will be the cargo 
handling methods and appliances best adapted to the 
conditions of the inland and ocean ports of the United 
States, should be ahswered in such a way as to be of 
applicable value. To reduce the ship’s detention in the 
harbor to the minimum (for the ship tied to the pier is a 
liability, not an asset); to obtain the greatest return from 
the marine terminal investments in piers, quays, machin- 
ery and buildings, and yet reduce the port charges to 
such low figures that they will not be a burden on com- 
merce; to change the present methods so that the cost of 
transference and of handling at terminals will not be, as 
it often is, more than the water carriage between the 
ports—these are the objects of this paper. 

It is not sufficient to describe isolated and existing 
installations, which may not be those best adapted for 
general ‘service, but rather to trace the progress of im- 
provements and to show the trend of development, and 
from a presentation of this study to make suggestions 
for standard methods and appliances. 

The high cost of the present methods of handling mis- 
cellaneous cargoes and the time required to discharge and 
load vessels, in comparison with the results obtained at 
foreign ports, indicate the necessity for this study and 
recommendations. ’ 

There are two general classes of cargo-transferring 
machinery—those on the ship and those on the shore. 
Both are essential. 


There are in general two kinds of cargoes to be 
handled; first, the miscellaneous, composed of merchan- 
dise of every description, generally known in railway 
transportation as package freight; and, second, bulk ma- 
terial, as ore, coal, sand and rock, and cargoes composed 
chiefly of one commodity, as lumber and cotton. 

As there are so many most excellent papers published 
pertaining to the transferring of bulk material, this paper 
will confine itself chiefly to the more advanced methods 
for miscellaneous cargoes, and will, at the end of the 
paper, describe the ore and coal and special commodity 
appliances by means of explanatory illustrations. 


Nomenclature. 


There appears to be ambiguity as to the use and 
meaning of some of the words. descriptive of marine 





terminal elements, and for clearness the following defini- 
tions are suggested: 

For example, the word “dock” is sometimes used for 
the word “wharf” and also for the water-slip where the 
vessel is berthed. It seems best, therefore, to use the 
word “slip” for water space between piers. 

The word “quay” is to signify the wharf parallel to 
the shore, and “pier,” a wharf projecting into the water- 
way. 

“Transferring” or “transference” refers to the freight 
movements between the vessel and the shore, between 
the shed and the warehouse, or where there is one direct 
unbroken movement. 

“Handling” is the general term to indicate the move- 
ments upon the pier and quay, or in the shed or ware- 
house, including assorting, distributing and tiering. 

“Stowing” is the placing the cargo between decks. 
“Shed,” a building, usually of one story, erected on the 
pier or quay, which is used in handling and temporary 
holding of cargoes and designated, respectively, the “trans- 
shipment” and the “transfer shed.” 

“Warehouse” is used, generally, of several stores 
placed to the rear of the shed. The function of the ware- 
house is for long freight storage and it is equivalent to 
a storehouse. 

“Burtoning,” the shifting the weight of a draft, or 
the draft itself from one fall rope to another. 

When the terminal is located along a comparatively 
narrow river, quays are constructed, but where there are 
broad water areas, piers are built, extending into the 
waterway, either diagonally or at right angles to the shore 
line. 

The elements of a complete marine terminal consist 
of piers, slips, quays, railroad tracks and various railway 
yards, sheds, warehouses, dray areas open storage spaces, 
and often public markets, cold-storage buildings, coal- 
pockets and manufacturing lofts. There are -also sheds 
and warehouses for special commodities. 

A modern terminal may comprise more elements, but 
these are enumerated so as to indicate the principal cargo 
movements. 


Transferring and Handling Methods. 


Between each of these elements and the vessel and 
cars there may be at any time an interchange of freight. 

Before referring to the adoption of any type of mech- 
anism, whether on the vessel or on the shore, the freight 
movements, or operating conditions, in the United States, 
may be briefly described, and their relative importance 
discussed. 

The following are the principal freight movements, or 
methods, which require appliances: 

(a) Between the ship and the open pier and the open 
quay and the shed or warehouse. 

(b) Between the ship and other ships or vessels 
(transshipments). 

(c) Between the ship and cars. 
(d) Between tHe shed and the warehouse. 
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(e) Between the ship and dray areas. 

(f) Between the cars and the terminal buildings. 

While the above are the general cargo movements, by 
following, in discharging, the course of one consignment, 
or mark, the possibility for improvement over existing 
methods is made clearer. 

The bale, box or barrel may be between decks at 
some distance from the hatchway, as in the lower hold of 
a tramp steamship. The hook of the ship’s fall rope, sus- 
pended from one boom, is attached to the package, and 
the load is drawn to and up through the hatchway above 
the height of the ship’s rail, and is then burtoned to the 
hook of another fall rope, suspended from a second boom, 
and lowered upon a space of about eight to ten feet radius 
on the side of the pier. There are two winches and op- 
erators required for these services—one on the ship and 
One on the quay or pier—besides the rope man. The load 
is then assorted, distributed and tiered by manual laber. 
The weight of such a draft to be assorted is seldom above 
two tons, with general merchandise, and averages about 
one ton or less. 

By means of the traveling gantry jib crane, at a termi- 
nal properly designed for the installation of mechanical «ip- 
pliances, the load is placed by one movement anywhere 
within a space of fifty feet radius, there being only one 
hoisting mechanism and one operator. This large space 
avoids congestion at the place of deposition. 

As the average weight of one consignment, or mark, 
averages, on steamships, from 1,500 to 2,000 pounds, it is, 
therefore, desirable to hoist in one draft one consign- 
ment only, and then burtoning, not to the fall rope of 
another boom, but to the hook of an overhead traveling 
hoist, thereby avoiding the assorting, distributing and 
tiering by manual labor, all such movements being made 
by machinery. 

The most rapid transferring of the freight between 
the vessel and the shore does not depend wholly upon 
the transferring machinery, but depends also upon the 
design of the ships. 

Where there can be a clear vertical lift of the cargo 
from the hold of the ship and the elimination of the 
horizontal movement between the decks to the hatchways, 
there can be an average saving of over 50 per cent in 
the cost and in the time of transference. 

As there are often twelve to fourteen men, and some- 
times even. more, in the hold at each hatchway to per- 
form this horizontal movement and to attach the hooks, 
it will be seen that the above statement as to the saving 
is conservative. 

To secure this vertical lift, hatches have been made 
longer and wider, and, in length nearly continuous, and 
in breadth almost equal to the ship’s beam. In the in- 
terior of the ship there are now large clear spaces, as the 
decks are not supported by many small pillars, but by 
longitudinal girders under the beams. 

For such commodities as lumber, ore and coal, special 
ships have been designed with almost continuous hatches 
to facilitate the rapid loading and discharging of cargoes 
by direct vertical movements. 


Special Appliances. 


Many special handling devices have been proposed 
and some have been installed on ships, as the coal bridges 
on the U, S. colliers, “Jupiter” and “Jason,” which have 
been used for packages and revolving derricks. In one 
of the latest reports of a commission of the United States 
army engineers there is recommended, especially for in- 
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land waters, that the transferring appliances on ships be 
as few and as simple as possible. 

The steam winch still remains the favorite type of 
such cargo-handling appliances. The winches have been 
enlarged from a single 6-inch by 10-inch winch at eath 
hatch, to a pair of 8-inch by 12-inch winches. 

The derrick boom is now a steel tube of 5-ton capacity 
with a 25-ton machine at the end of the vessel. The 
diameter of the drums has ben increased to 24 inches 
and the steam pressure doubled, ; 

These derrick booms are attached not only to the 
masts but to separate columns and to hollow steel tubes, 
which also serve for ventilating pipes. 

The general rule for ocean freighters is for all drafts 
to be burtoned; that is, the load is transferred from Jne 
boom to another, either by shifting the weight or by 
transferring the load from the hook of one fall rope to 
the hook of another. By this latter method, while one 
draft is being hoisted from the hold another is being 
lowered to the deck of the pier, or quay, thereby effecting 
a saving of nearly one-half of the time, as two drafts 
are in motion at the same time. 

The increase in the tonnage capacity and in the costs 
of modern ships makes it imperative that on the ship, or 
on the shore, nothing should be left undone to reduce 
the time of the ship’s detention at ports. 

By means of the ship’s winch, there averages in the 
discharging about twenty drafts per hour. This could be 
increased were it not for the limited space served on 
the pier alongside, generally a space of not more than 
ten feet radius, and, unless there is an excess of hand- 
truckmen, the congestion at this point is generally the 
limiting speed factor. 

Under the head of ship’s machinery may be included 
floatnig cranes and floating derricks; barges and lighters 
with shear-legs and various steam, electric and gasoline 
hoists; floating coal transporters; portable coal convey- 
ors with suspended chutes, and mast-booms with grab- 
buckets and grain elevators. 

Floating derricks are used for excessive weights, and 
where there are no lighting appliances of sufficient ca- 
pacity on the ship. 

Coastwise ships frequently load and discharge by 
manual labor, with hand-trucks, through side ports. 


Costs Handled by Manual Labor. 


The following figures, taken from the House of Rep- 
resentatives’ Docket No., 226, 68d Congress, 1913, show 
the expense of this method of operating through side 
ports, as given by the Southern Pacific Co., at New Or- 
leans. 

“The average cost of handling for the year ending 
Dee. 31, 1910, was 54.85 cents per ton of 2,000 pounds, 
reduced to a basis of 30 cents per hour for labor. Thirty 
cents per hour is paid for straight labor and 40° cents 
per hour for night and Sunday work.” 

The men are assisted at berths Nos. 1, 2 and 3 by five 
electrically driven ramps, which are approximately 70 
feet long and are each driven by 15-horsepower motors 
at a maximum speed of 225 feet per minute. 

This document also states: 

“In addition to taking twice as long to handle cargo, 
the cost of operating through overall hatches and with 
manual labor would be, without the use of conveyors 
(ramps), approximately 25 per cent greater.” 

This would make the cost of transferring and han- 
dling miscellaneous freight through the overall hatches 
68.56 cents per ton. It is claimed by the agents of ocean 
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liners that the cost is much less through overall hatch- 
ways than through side ports. 

This may be due to the time the hand-truckmen are 
within the ship waiting to deliver or receive a hand-truck- 
load of about 250 to 300 pounds. 

“The steamship ‘Antilles,’ which was docked at 8:30 
a. m., Jan. 25, 1913, discharged a load of 1,725 tons in 
114% working hours, or an average of 150 tons per hour, 
emp’oying 355 men.” This would be at a cost of trans- 
ferring at 70 cents per ton passing through side ports 
and handling by manual labor. 

This same ship, “Antilles,” was loaded with 2,831 
tons in 2144 working hours, or an average of 130 tons 
per hour, employing 200 men. 

The cost on the “Antilles” through side ports was 70 
cents per ton, and the cost through overall hatchways 
would have been 87.50 cents per ton (estimated). 

The maximum recorded speed per hour was 150 tons 
in discharging and 131 tons in loading. 

In the year 1912, 581,172 tons were thus handled at 
New Orleans over 2,100 lineal feet frontage, or about 
276.75 tons per lineal foot. This result, with the opera- 
tion confined to manual labor, shows excellent manage- 
meni and compares most favorably with other cities per 
lineal foot transferring capacity. New York averages 
only about 150 tons per lineal foot. 

The above figures of cost through side ports and 
through overall hatchways, and the speed of transference 
and of handling, should be compared with those given 
later, for the traveling jib gantry and overhead traveling 
hoists. 

The continuously increasing size and the carrying 
capacity of-freighters are causing marked changes in the 
design of machinery and methods of operating. 

A common size of the large ocean freighters may be 
taken as 500 to 600 feet in length, weighing about 7,000 
tons and carrying 8,750 tons of cargo. The dimensions 
and carrying capacities are used in determining berthing 
lengths. 

Every day that can be saved in the detention of such 
a ship may be said to represent a saving of $600. A dis- 
tinction should be made between the passenger ships of 
the north Atlantic and the freighters, in reference to 
length and freight-carrying capacity. 

The following is the advance of the dead weight car- 
rying capacity of the vessels of one line of cargo tramps: 
BE SEO Conc ts Gee eos ecess be emares 6,400 tons 
WU SOUR. So ctvccccstakcus cous cutlass 9,600 tons 

It is expected that freighters will next increase more 
in beam. 


Shore Appliances and Terminal Design. 


Not only is the ship being designed to secure rapidity 
of transference, but the plan of the quays and piers, with 
the sheds and warehouses, and their relative positions to 
each other, is receiving attention, so as to secure the 
most expeditious transference and handling. 

As rehandling produces congestion, and as even a 
moderate amount of congestion adds 50 per cent to first 
handling costs, all designs and plans aim to eliminate 
rehandling. _ 

Not many years ago there was no uniformity in the 
design or plan of marine terminals. No rules were ac- 
cepted, and on this account there is such a diversity 
shown in terminals in various sections of the United 
States. Where there were no accepted principles based 
upon experience with cargo-handling appliances there 
naturally occurred a copying of some nearby wharves, 
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often of an obsolete type, and and were generally those 
of some larger city. 

From a study of quays, piers and the anatitleatal at 
foreign ports, compared with those in this country, it 
became evident that in order to secure the quickest 
movements of mixed cargoes to and from ships, the de- 
sign of the whole terminal was an important factor. 

As a result of many reports of the federal govern- 
ment, of states, cities and of engineers, and from visits 
by the writer to many ports, the following principles of 
terminal design were derived; and these principles may 
be said to indicate what is the trend of development and 
progress now being made in the United States and, by 
following them, mechanical appliances may be installed 
to advantage. 

It can hardly be stated that these orineinios have 
been extensively adopted; but this is due to the fact 
that, except for special commodities, all terminal con- 
struction has been slow. With the advent of the new 
interest in a merchant marine, and the extension of for- 
eign commerce, it is expected that the progress during 
the next few years will more than equal that of the last 
twenty-five. It may be said that this progress is being 
based upon foreign methods as the result of their ex- 
perience, but adapted to American conditions. 

The diagrams given later illustrate the general plan 
of a marine terminal along an inland river equipped with 
mechanical appliances. 


Between the water’s edge and the shed there should 
be a width of about 35 to 45 feet of quay; 35 feet for 
two lines of tracks, and 45 feet for three lines. Te the 
rear of this quay space is the shed, usually of-one story, 
from 60 to 80 feet in width, from 400 to 500 feet in 
length and with from 30 to 40 feet of clear space beneath 
the cross girders. The warehouse, of a width of 80 to 
100 feet four to six stories in height and equal in length 
to the shed; is placed behind the shed, and parallel to 
it, at a distance of 45 to 60 feet. In the space back of 
the warehouse are dray areas, open storage spaces and 
additional railway tracks. 

The space nearest the water, with railway tracks 
depressed to the level of the pavement, is spanned by 
a half or full arch traveling gantry jib-crane. Freight, if 
of few marks, can be swung directly from the car to the 
hatch of the ship at a cost of about three cents per ton, 
for the mechanical movement only, and forty full drafts 
per hour are possible by one crane. 

Each draft averages two tons in weight, which would 
be equal to about 80 tons per hour per crane. With two 
cranes per Hatch and four hatches, the eight cranes would 
have a capacity of about 640 tons per hour. These figures 
should be compared with the record of the “Antilles” at 
New Orleans. Similarly, the load could be taken from 
drays in this quay space or from the side door of the shed. 

With inbound cargoes the loads can be swung from 
the hatches to the side of the shed; but as only one con- 
signment, averaging in weight between 1,500 and 2,000 
pounds, is lifted in one draft, the hourly capacity is less 
than with outbound cargoes. These figures of capacity 
can be greatly increased if a large proportion of the cargo 
is of one material and of few marks. 

With both this inbound and outbound freight, the 
movement, as described above, is only from or to the 
shed, cars or drays. There are the movements across 
and within the shed to within reach of the hook of the 
gantry crane, for which, including tiering, provision is 
made by the overhead movable cross-tracks in connection 
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with the fixed sidetracks. On these travel the electric 
hoists, whereby it is possible to serve every cubic foot 
of space rapidly, and with continual succession of move- 
ments without any rehandling by manual labor. 

The above includes mechanical assorting, distributing 
and tiering. The total cost from the hold of the ship 
and tiered in the shed, using the cranes and traveling 
hoists, may average about fifteen cents per ton. 

Between the shed and the warehouse, high, full-arch 
gantry cranes will swing freight between’ the floor of 
the shed or the hooks of the hoists and any of the four 
or six floors of the warehouse. The load is brought 
within reach of the hook of the crane for burtoning by 
the traveling hoists. 

For outbound freight, as stated, it is not generally 
necessary, according to the marks, to assort the freight, 
although it should be placed in the vessel according to 
its character, or, if the vessel stops at different ports, 
to be placed for easy delivery at the different cities. 

Miscellaneous inbound freight, however, should be 
first assorted, according to consignment, and then dis- 
tributed and tiered. . 


Shed Capacity and Tiering. 


It is a good rule to plan the shed for such a capacity 
that it will be possible to distribute all the goods taken 
from one ship berthed opposite to it. 

When goods are handled by hand, the average height 
of tiering or piling averages about five feet. It is, there- 
fore, evident that there would be required a very large 
floor area to distribute and place a cargo of 6,000 tons 
according to the marks and cross marks, especially if a 
miscellaneous cargo. 

Assuming sixty cubic feet, instead of the marine forty 
cubic feet, to represent the volume of one ton and 15 


per cent more for distributing space, this would equal — 


about seventy cubic feet per ton. Six thousand tons 
would, therefore, represent a cubical content of 420,!‘00 
cubic feet, and, at an average height of five feet, wou'd 
cover a space of 84,000 square feet. 

As the average freight, not passenger liner, is about 
500 feet in length, and the length of the shed should 
correspond to the length of -the ship, this would meap 
a building 500 feet in length and 168 feet in widtk for 
this tonnage. . 

The reason for the five-foot height for average tiering 
is that manual lifting above this height means a consid- 
erable increase in the handling expense. It is more 
economical to hand-truck four hundred feet than to lift 
ten feet by man-power. By mechanical tiering, freight 
can be tiered twenty or even thirty feet with little, if any, 
additional expense over tiering five feet. 

Assuming an average height of tiering at fifteen feet, 
a building could be made 56 feet in width, 500 feet in 
length, and yet have a capacity, on the above basis, of 
6,000 tons, at 70 cubic feet per ton. In order to allow 
even more floor space for the distributing, or a greater 
holding-shed capacity, twenty feet may be taken as an 
average tiering height. A shed, therefore, sixty feet wide, 
500 feet long, and with a clear height below the girders 
of thirty feet, tiering twenty feet, would accommodate 
8,500 tons, allowing 70 cubic feet per ton. This, or a 
shed 400 feet in length, would be a properly proportioned 
shed for inland river terminals. 

It is interesting to note that sixty feet is the standard 
width of inbound railway freight stations. 

For larger freighters at ocean terminals, the length 
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or berth could be increased to 600 feet and the width 
to 8. feet, giving a holding capacity of about 13,700 tons. 

If the width of the sheds can be kept within the 
above limits, the cost of the shed will be less than is 
usual, as there will be one short span only and no inter- 
mediate posts to interfere with the freight movements, 
which posts should be avoided, if possible. 

It is evident that capacity is secured by height and 
not by width, and that the floor space inside the shed 
should not be occupied by railroad tracks nor used as a 
dray area. In general, the railway tracks should be in 
front of and behind the sheds and not in the sheds. 

The functions of the shed are chiefly for assorting, 
distributing, tiering and temporary holding for forty-eight 
to seventy-two hours. The mechanical appliances should 
occupy no floor space for this tiering, or for the assorting 
and distributing. 

Warehouse Functions. 


The function of the warehouse is to relieve the shed 
of cargoes which are not removed within the forty-eight 
to seventy-two hours. Each shed should have its accom- 
panying warehouse, to prevent congestion in the shed. 
A cargo may remain in storage in the warehouse as long 
as the storage rates are paid. From the warehouse, goods 
will be transferred to drays, cars, sheds, and often to 
ships, barges or lighters for reshipment. As there are 
railway tracks between the shed and the warehouse and 
as the tracks are depressed, the full-arch gantry can 
transfer goods directly between the warehouse and drays 
or railway cars. 

The following diagrams, plan and the elevation BB, 
make plain the above description as pertaining to quay 
terminals. The three photographs, 1, 2 and 3, are of an 
installation similar in design and plan. 

No. 1 shows the quay, the railway tracks, the travel- 
ing gantry jib-crane and the front of the one-story shed. 

No. 2 shows the rear of the shed, tracks, cranes and 
the front of the four-story warehouse. 

No. 3, also, shows the shed, tracks, cranes and the 
warehouse more in detail. 

On a projecting pier, both sides of the pier shed 
would be the same in design as the left side of the shed 
and quay in elevation B B. If the pier should be 150 feet 
in width, there would be the 35 feet betwéen the quay 
wall and the shed, with tracks and cranes in this space; 
the shed, 80 feet in width, with its assorting, distributing 
and tiering machinery; then a 35-foot space between the 
shed and the quay wall at the other side of the pier, 
with its tracks and cranes. 

Transference between the pier shed and the quay 
shed and warehouse is by the overhead fixed and movable 
tracks and small motor trucks. 

It can be asserted that combinations of the traveling 
gantry jib-cranes, the ship’s winch, the overhead traveling 
hoists in trains, and the movable tracks and the elec- 
trical motor truck fulfill all the exacting conditions of 
the transferring and handling of miscellaneous cargoes or 
package freight. There are attained great flexibility and 
a large range of operations, eliminating delays, conges- 
tion, and reducing the employment of unskilled manual 
labor to the minimum, with a continual succession of 
movements. There is a great variation in the cost and 
speed of cargo transference and handling, due to different 
kinds of cargoes and favorable or unfavorable conditions; 
but with a correctly designed terminal, using the mechan- 
ical appliances as described, manual labor costs can be 
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reduced by one-half, and the time of loading and dis- 
charging also by one-half. 

The pearer any system is universal in its operations, 
the more satisfactory will be the results. 


Various Types. 


In the place of the gantry jib-crane, the transporter 
or the cantilever gantry-crane can be substituted, and in 
some cases, to great advantage; but, on account of the 
single or double gantry jib-crane being able to serve Some 
one hundred feet of lineal water frontage without any 
traveling movement, and the facility with which, com- 
bined with the overhead traveling hoists, burtoning can 
be effected, preference is generally given to the gantry 
jib type. 

The following are a few of the general specifications 
for such cranes: 

The half-arch or semi-portal crane has a horizontal 
limb of from 35 to 50 feet spanning two or three tracks 
elevated 17 to 25 feet above the rails, with a jib of a 
length of 50 feet and a radius of 35 to 50 feet. It is 
capable of lifting two tons at a speed of three to four 
feet per second; or three tons, or even more, at a pro- 
portionally less speed. The slewing is from 7 to 10 feet 
per second, or 2% swings per minute. The traveling 
speed is about 70 feet per minute. There is a slow-speed 
motor for each movement, preferably. a direct-current 
motor. The characteristics of these cranes are the quick 
movements of lifting, rotating, lowering, starting and posi- 
tive braking. The controlling cab is placed within the 
jib members, so that the operator may obtain an unob- 
structed view of the complete hoisting operations. 

These trains consist of one tractor, or the conveying 
mechanism, and three or four electric hoists drawn after 
the tractor. All are controlled by one transfer man. The 
speed of the train is 750 feet per minute with a six to 
eight ton load. 

Each of the hoists has a lifting capacity of two tons 
at 60 to 80 feet per minute, or three tons at less speed. 
Two traveling hoists combined can give a lifting capacity 
of four to six tons. The connection between the movable 
cross or loop track and the fixed track is by means of 
gliding bridges. if 

The number of traveling hoists is proportioned to the 
number and capacity of the gantry cranes, so that in 
burtoning from the hooks of the gantry cranes to the 
hooks of these traveling hoists there is no delay or con- 
gestion, either of the cranes or hoists. 

There are given views of tractors, traveling hoists 
and gliders. 

There are many types of hoisting and conveying ap- 
pliances installed at marine terminals, but these, as a 
rule, are designed for special commodities and not for 
universal application. It is possible only~to enumerate 
the more important: Portable electric dock winches, 
with 20-horsepower motors; stationary, electric dock 
winches, with 18-horsepower motors; floating steam hoist- 
ers; floating grain elevators; whip hoists; traveling un- 
loaders, 5 to 10 tons capacity; elevated stationary hoisting 
winches; pillar-cranes; locomotive-cranes; stationary; 
bridge cranes; lifting towers and belt conveyors; derrick 
booms and grab-buckets; coal dumps on tipples; barrel 
conveyors and elevators; gravity chutes and conveyors; 
bag and box chutes; baggage escalators; cargo chutes; 
blind-hatch hoists; stationary cranes, hammer type, of 
great capacity. 

Bulk Material Cargoes. 
As an example of one of the latest and best coal- 
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handling plants of large capacity, reference is made to the 
installation at Panama for the United States government. 

The Panama Canal has contracted for a coal-handling 
plant, and the contracts embrace designing, fabrication, 
delivery and erection at Cristobal and Balboa. These 
will consist of two duplex stocking and reclaiming bridges, 
six reloaders, two conveying systems, two wharf bunkers, 
six unloader towers. The cost is $1,833,129. 

The unloaders at Cristobal have a capacity of 1,200 
tons per hour, and the bridge diggers and reloaders 1,200 
tons per hour. This plant is for both the storing and 
reclaiming coals, and for a more complete description 
reference is made to the bibliography. 

The following views of bulk-cargo, transferring ma- 
chinery indicate what a high degree of efficiency, in 
economy and speed, has been attained in the discharging 
of the ore and coal carrying ships. The data and figures 
beneath the views, as to discharging, make this clear 
without further explanation. 

In loading the ships, taking Duluth as an example, 
the ore is brought from the mines in cars, each holding 
about 50 tons, and is dumped through bottom doors into 
the ore-dock pockets, taking often only 15 seconds per 
car. From the pockets, the ore runs by gravity througn 
many hatches into the hold. A vessel can be loaded with 
12,000 tons of ore in an hour. 

For unloading cars of coal into the ships, the most 
efficient method consists in raising the car filled with 
coal and, by inverting, dumping into the vessel. These 
car dumps have a capacity of 900 tons, or even more, per 
hour. 

For transferring sand, gravel and a smaller coal 
tonnage, jib-cranes of various types and bridge trans- 
porters are installed. These have a capacity of 60 to 
100 tons per hour for this smaller service. 


For the handling of phosphate rock, moving belts to 
the ship’s side are used at some of the Atlantic coast 
terminals. Traveling and stationary cranes and the ship’s 
winch are used for the secondary movement of loading. 


Conclusions. 


First—That on the ship there should be at least two 
double winches for each hatchway, and sufficient booms 
for burtoning the load, simultaneously, either upon the 
shore or lighters. 

Second—That upon the quay or piers there should be 
traveling gantry jib-cranes, one for each one hundred feet 
of lineal frontage, spanning two or three railway tracks, 
which tracks are located between the shed and the quay 
wall. 


Third—That within the shed there should be overhead 
movable crosstracks connecting with fixed sidetracks, so 
as to assort and distribute the freight and to serve every 
cubic foot of space (tiering) by a continuous succession 
of movements, without rehandling, and not using floor 
space, and also so as to afford a short path across the 
shed from the vessel on one side of the pier to another 
vessel on the other side. 


Fourth—That the freight should be moved without 
congestion or delay, by burtoning between the hooks of 
the gantry cranes or of the ship’s winches and the hooks 
of the traveling hoists. 

Fifth—That freight should be transferred between the 
shed and any floor of a warehouse by one direct move- 
ment of the gantry cranes. 

Sixth—That to secure the greatest rapidity and econ- 
omy in the above freight movements, the design of the 
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ship and the plan and layout of the elements of terminals 
should receive careful study. 

Seventh—That for bulk material, the mechanism 
should be able to reclaim, as well as store, and to dis- 
tribute at a considerable distance from the quay walls. 

Eighth—That to obtain the greatest return from in- 
vestments in ships and terminals, the latest mechanical 
appliances should be installed for speed and economy of 
transference and handling. * * * #* 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Frank P. Eyman, promoted from assistant freight 





FRANK P. EYMAN. 


traffic manager of the C. & N. W. to freight traffic man- 
ager, to succeed Marvin Hughitt, Jr., who becomes gen- 
eral traffic manager, was born in Fairfield County, Ohio. 
He began railway service in 1874 as agent and operator 
for the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, and later was cash- 
fier and agent for the Denver & Rio Grande Railway, at 
Antonito, Colo. Since 1880 he has been associated with 
the Chicago & Northwestern Railway, for two years as 
operator and agent, five years as traveling agent, one 
year as contracting freight agent, nine years local agent 
in Milwaukee, four years as general agent, eight years 
as assistant general freight agent, seven years assistant 
freight traffic manager. 

There is perhaps no traffic man west of Chicago bet- 
ter known than H. A. Johnson, who October 12 was ap- 
pointed traffic manager of the Colorado & Southern Rail- 
way. He entered railway service in the general freight 
office of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway in Sedalia, 
Mo., as an office boy, and later went to St. Louis as chief 
clerk to the general freight agent of the Missouri Pacific 
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Railway; on Dec. 4, 1882, he was appointed assistant 
general freight agent of that company, and on Aug. 1, 
1884, he went to Chicago as that company’s commercial 
agent; he then, on Nov. 1, 1885, went to Atchison, Kan., 
as commercial agent of the company, and on Jan. 1, 
1886, he became assistant general”freight agent of the 
Union Pacific Railway; on Jan. 1, 1889, he became gen- 
eral freight agent of the Kansas City, Fort Scott & 
Memphis Railroad, which road is now in the Frisco sys- 
tem; on Jan. 1, 1890, he was appointed assistant general 
freight agent for the Union Pacific Railway at Denver, 
Colo., and in July of the same year was appointed general 
agent for the same road at San Francisco, Cal.; in August, 
1892, he became traveling freight agent of the Great 





H. A. JOHNSON. 


Northern Railway at Spokane, Wash., and in February, 
1893, division freight and passenger agent of the Great 
Northern Railway’s Pacific division at Seattle; on Jan. 
1, 1894, he became general agent of the freight depart- 
ment of the Union Pacific Railway at Denver, Colo., and 
on Feb. 1, 1899, became general freight agent of the 
Colorado & Southern Railway, and on March 1, this year, 
he assumed the title and duties of general freight and 
passenger agent, which position he held until he was 
appointed. traffic manager. He has always been known 
as an exceedingly well informed man in traffic matters, 
and his varied experience enables him to understand the 
situation in all parts of this western country. 

The Fruit Dispatch Co., New York, announces the 
appointment of Chas. M. Wynns as assistant general 
traffic manager, with headquarters at New Orleans. 

The St. Louis Southwestern Railway Co. announces 
that the title of J. D. Watson, heretofore assistant freight 
traffic manager, is changed to assistant general freight 
agent. The office of vice-president in charge of freight 
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traffic having been abolished by the board of directors, 
the duties heretofore attaching to that position will be 
assumed by J. P. Park, general freight agent. 

J. C. Ewing, recently promoted to assistant general 
freight and passenger agent of the Fort Dodge, Des Moines 
& Southern Railroad, was born about thirty-six years azo 
at Lincoln, Ill., and was reared on a farm near that town. 
Later he moved to Chicago, where he received his school- 
ing in the Chicago public schools, afterward graduating 
from the Clyde High School, Clyde, Ill. His first railroad 
experience was with the C., B. & Q., where he worked 
for a year at the Harrison street local freight office. 
From there he went to the Wood street transfer house 
of the C. & N. W. Railroad, where he worked as a billing 


J. C. EWING. 


clerk and at general local office work for four years. He 
left the C. & N. W. to become superintendent of the Chi- 
cago Lighterage Co. After one year with this concern 
he worked for the Transcontinental Freight Bureau as 
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rate clerk, and left there to become traffic manager of 
the U. S. Gypsum Co., for which concern he worked three 
years. He was appointed commercial agent, with head- 
quarters in Minneapolis, for the Ft. D., D. M. & S. Railroad 
in 1911. 

Henry W. Beyers, promoted from assistant general 
freight agent of the C. & N. W. to assistant freight 
traffic manager, to succeed Frank P.’ Eyman, who be- 
comes freight traffic manager, began his career with that 
company in August, 1883. In January, 1902, he was 
sent to Cleveland, and in October, 1906, to Philadelphia, 
Pa., to represent the company. In February, 1900, he 
was returned to Chicago as general agent, and in Feb- 
ruary, 1906, went to the general offices as assistant gen- 


HENRY W. BEYERS. 


eral freight agent. 
easy to keep busy. 

Erwin C. Meyer, formerly traffic manager for the 
Banner Buggy Co., has been appointed commercial agent 


He says ke has always found it 


|The German American Car Co. 
General Offices, Harris Trust Building, Chicago 
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for the Chicago & Alton at Birmingham, Ala., vice C. R. 
Prince, resigned. 

E. D. Franklin has been appointed traveling freight 
agent of the Baltimore & Ohio R. R., with headquarters 
at Cleveland, O., succeeding C. D. Reifsnider, who died. 

E. M. Durham, Jr., has been appointed general agent 
of the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific, with 
headquarters at Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Charles A. Call, general passenger and freight agent 
of the New York, Westchester & Boston, at New York, 
has been appointed manager of the industrial bureau of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford, with office at 
Boston, Mass., to succeed W. H. Seeley, who has re- 
signed to go into other business. 

E. M. Willis, secretary to President Elliott of the 
N. Y., N. H. & H. at Boston, has been appointed assist- 
ant to the president. Mr. Willis was assistant chief 
clerk to Mr. Elliott when the latter was president of 
the Northern Pacific. He is now a director in the Berk- 
shire Street Railway Co., the Vermont Co., the Hoosick 
Falls Co. and the Old Colony Railroad Co, 

W. P. Hinton, formerly assistant passenger traffic 
manager of the Grand Trunk and the Grand Trunk 
Pacific, has been appointed traffic manager in charge of 
Grand Trunk Pacific freight and passenger traffic, with 
headquarters at Winnipeg. He will also represent the 
Canadian government railways, with the title of western 
traffic manager. G. A. McNicholl is appointed assistant 
general freight and passenger agent, with jurisdiction 
west of Prince George, B. (., and over Pacific Coast 
points, Portland, Ore., and north, including Alaska and 
the Yukon territory. His headquarters will be at Prince 
Rupert. The Grand Trunk Railway abolishes the posi- 
tions of assistant passenger traffic manager and assistant 
to the passenger traffic manager, and the Grand Trunk 
Pacific abolishes the positions of passenger traffic man- 
ager, assistant passenger traffic manager and commis- 
sioner of colonization and industries. The effect of 
these changes will be a greater consolidation of inter- 
ests in the West, with Winnipeg as the headquarters of 
the Grank Trunk Pacific freight and passenger depart- 
ments. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


rovernor E. L. Philipp of Wisconsin was the speaker 
at the monthly luncheon of the Traffic Club of Chicago in 
the ballroom of the La Salle Hotel last Thursday. The 
room was full and the governor received an enthusiastic 
welcome, being elected, at the close of his address, an 
honorary member of the club. Himself a former railroad 
man, Governor Philipp gave it as proof of Wisconsin’s re- 
turned sanity that he could come before the Traffic Club 
as the governor of his state. He at one time worked 
under John Eyman of the C. & N. W., who sat -beside 
him at the speaker’s table. He said he believed in the 
regulation of the railroads in the interest of the people 
and in their own interest, but that that regulation should 
be fair and sane. He believed regulation by state com- 
missions should be done away with and one central au- 
thority substituted. There were too many general mana- 
gers under the present system, he thought. He said it 
was unfortunate that the system of rebate giving and 
the matter of rates had been confused in the public mind, 
largely through the efforts of self-seeking politicians, 
though they were distinct and separate and the matter of 
rebates had been fully .aken care of by the Elkins law. 
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He counseled the railroad men to be fair and honest in 
their dealings with the public and to go to the public 
with their cause in the assurance that they would re- 
ceive fair treatment. The trouble with the business 
man, he said, is that he sits back and lets the politicians 
run the affairs of state and then complains when they 
are not run right. Wisconsin, he said, had awakened 
from its era of false reform and was now recognized as 
a conservative state—a safe place in which to live and 
invest one’s money. He said he did not believe it would 
suffer a relapse, though the glib-tongued politicians who 
posed as friends of the people, but who really only strove 
to sail to Washington on the wave of false reform their 
oratory raised, were not all dead yet. The proposed 
changes in the club’s constitution and by-laws were 
adopted. 


The Transportation Club of Indianapolis has issued 
the following Thanksgiving proclamation: “A wizard 
of philosophy recently remarked that if all of the time 
wasted in cant and cavil was applied as units of real 
endeavor the world would be one hundred years ahead 
of the present in progress and development. We are 
always standing on the threshold of something, and as 
that something is bound to occur, why not pause long 
enough to give thanks for what we have and renew our 
hopes for future blessings? The malcontents never give 
thanks, and no one expects them to.” The club will 
have its Thanksgiving dinner Monday evening, Novem- 
ber 22, at the Claypool Hotel. 


The Transportation Club of Detroit will have its 
annual “feather party” at the clubrooms Saturday night, 
November 20. 


The Traffic Club of New England has nominated 
officers as follows: President, W. P. Libby, traffic man- 
ager Plymouth Cerdage Co. Vice-presidents: a> 2. 
Hustis, president Boston & Maine Railroad; Chas. W. 
Robie, manager N. E. Dept., American Express Co.: H. 
M. Biscoe, vice-president New York Central R. R., in 
charge B. & A. R. R.; Gen. Wm. A. Bancroft, president 
Boston Elevated Railway Co.. Secretary-treasurer, C. A. 
Anderson, general agent Judson Freight Forwarding Co. 
For directors (two years): C. E. Mayer, traffic manager 
Stone & Webster Eng. Corp.; B. Campbell, vice-president 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R.; Wm. E. Jones, 
Hallowell, Jones & Donald; P. J. Dowd, traffic manager 
Holyoke Board of Trade; J. H. McCammon, traffic man- 
ager Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co.; R. Van Um- 
mersen, general freight agent Boston & Albany Rail- 
road; J. Karcher, Jr., general agent Erie Railroad Co. 
The annual meeting for the election of officers and 
directors will be held on the evening of Saturday, De- 
cember 11. 


The annual election and smoker of the Traffic Club 
of Kansas City was held Wednesday evening, November 
10, at the Baltimore Hotel. President Frank M. Cole 
presided. The result of the election was as follows: 
President, John W. McCoy, traffic manager Wm. Volker 
& Co.; first vice-president, J. S. Adsit, general agent 
C., M. & St. P. Ry.; second vice-president, Robt. S. 
Davis, vice-president and general manager §S. A. & S. W. 
System; secretary-treasurer, Alfred A. Wild, Merchants’ 
Traffic Manager (re-elected). Directors for two-year 
term: RR. F. Atwood, C. A. C. BR. k &: P.. Ry Co.; 
E. H. Shaufler, freight traffic manager K. C., M. & O. Ry. 
Co.; H. B. Sperry, assistant general freight agent M., K. 
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& T. Ry. Co.; 
Director for one-year term: 
York Central Lines. 


REPORT ON COLLISION 


THRE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

H. W. Belnap, chief of the Division of Safety, has 
made a report with respect to a rear-end collison be- 
tween an extra passenger train and a freight train on 
the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern at Orient, O., on 
August 12, which resulted in the death of six pas- 
sengers and the injury of thirty-two. The collision 
occurred On a single track on what is known as the 
Midland sub-division. The freight train ran into the 
passenger train. The latter was standing at the water 
tank instead of the station platform. The fireman of 
the freight testified that if the passenger had out a 
flagman he was standing not more than a car length 
beyond the end of his train. 

The report says that on April 1, 1914, for economic 
reasons two telegraph operators were taken off at Derby 
and Madison Mills, thereby reducing those offices from 
day and night service to day only. On Oct. 23, 1914, a 
further reduction in the number of night offices on this 
line was made by taking off two operators from Grove 
City, making that a day office, and by taking one oper- 
ator from Sabina, leaving that office operated from 5:30 
until 11:20 p. m. 

“If safety permitted,” says the report, “and ordi- 
narily the traffic conditions were such that the B. & O. 
S. W. officials deemed it expedient, in the interest of 
economy, to close these night offices, then it would 
appear that when conditions did arise that the volume 
of traffic was increased, and the factor of safety there- 


Frank M. Cole, C. A., New 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD MEN ARE ALWAYS IN DEMAND, AND THE 
Traffic World is the logical medium for getting the men 
and the positions in touch with one another. The rates 
for classified advertisements are as follows: $2.00 per 
inch first insertion, $1.00 per inch second insertion, $0.50 
per inch each additional insertion, payable in advance. 
Keyed advertisements forwarded free and all correspond- 
ence held in strict confidence. 

THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 
418 So. Market Street, Chicago. 
OL REE SSR NRRL | LEAR MER SS AMIN OMS oN ERIN Ramee 

WANTED—Position as TRAFFIC MANAGER AND 
CLAIM AGENT. Now employed as traffic manager, han- 
dling 6,500 straight carlots—450 cars L. C. L. shipments— 
claim collections, $17,500 yearly. Expert on rates, routing 
claims. Best references. J. S. 92, care The Traffic World, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Young man of sober and temperate habits, twenty- 
five years of age, single, genial disposition, and a good 
mixer, desires position as TRAVELING or SOLICITING 
FREIGHT AGENT. Seven years’ experience in freight 
agencies at competitive points, four years of same as 
soliciting and local freight agent with present employers. 
Familiar with rates, routes, etc., and a general or working 
knowledge of all matters pertaining to traffic work. 
Desires a change on account of future advancement with 
present employers obstructed by nepotism. Gilt-edge 
reference. A. D. 191, care The’Traffic World, Chicago, Il. 


Il 
ANE SE ES TSI AE ATE AN A RS LEGA STANT A IG RES TYE I 
Position as TRAFFIC MANAGER, by married man, 
30 years of age. Competent in traffic affairs, wide ex- 
perience, large acquaintance among railroad traffic 
officials. Capable in operating capacity, proficient in han- 
dling claims to quick settlement. Can -organize a de 
partment that will save you money. Now employed by 
large steam road organization. Will locate anywhere; 
familiar all territories. P. K. 64, The Traffic World, 
Chicago. 


WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, Ill. 


CARS 


For Lease 


KEITH CAR COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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by reduced, as in this instance, by the movement of a 
special passenger train at night, measures should have 
been taken to insure the safe operation of trains, either 
by maintaining an absolute block or by temporarily 
restoring such block offices as would render the block 
system effective.” 

The report also points out that the rear coach, in 
which all the fatalities occurred, was of wooden con- 
struction, with open platforms, and was built in 1883. 

“If the cars in this passenger train had been of all- 
steel construction the number of fatalities resulting from 
this accident undoubtedly would have been fewer,” 
concludes the report. 

At another place the report says that the with- 
drawal of the telegraph operator needed to operate the 
block system contributed to the lack of safety. The 
railroad company says it withdrew the operators be- 
cause there was not traffic enough to warrant the ex- 
pense. 


OFFICIAL CLASSIFICATION 


Lines in what is known as Official Classification terri- 
tory, comprising all the lines in the Central Freight Asso- 
ciation, Trunk Line and New England territories, have 
reorganized the Official Classification Committee, effective 
Dec. 1, 1915. 

The present arrangement, which calls for a committee 
of large membership composed of active freight representa- 
tives of a number of lines, will be superseded by the orgarr- 
ization of a permanent committee of four, who will re- 
main in continuous session. 

The new committee consists of R. N. Collyer, chair- 
man; J. W. Allison, D. T. Lawrence and F. W. Smith, with 
offices at 143 Liberty street, New York City. 





SERIOUS CHARGES MADE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU. 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

What look like unusually severe allegations are con- 
tained in a complaint filed by R. S. Hill of Lebanon, Tenn.., 
doing business as Hill Produce Co., against the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis and other railroads. In a general 
way his complaint is against the change made in May, 
1914, at which time the carriers quit absorbing the cost 
‘ of re-icing on shipments of poultry and eggs from Leb- 
anon, Watertown and Nashville, Tenn., to eastern des- 
tinations, and from: Chicago, St. Louis and other northern 
points, to Havana, Cuba. 

Hill avers that, not knowing that tariffs provided fcr 
the absorption of re-icing charges on shipments weighing 
15,000 pounds, he paid them, but without protest. Then 
in May of that year the carriers, according to the aver- 
ment, changed their tariffs to make them conform to their 
practice, the result being, as Hill asserts, an advance in 
rates, which makes them unreasonable. 

Another allegation is that while the railroads were 
shipping to Havana by unloading their cars at Key West 
or Knight’s Key, they absorbed the cost of the transfer. 
When they established a car ferry, he declares, they 
began charging ten cents for the ferry service and, in 
addition, a switching charge in Havana of five cents a 
hundred pounds. 

Another allegation is that on shipments from Ten- 
nessee points to eastern destinations, the carriers violate 
the fourth section. Hill asks for reasonable rates, »but 
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not reparation, even for the charges which were made, as 
he asserts, without tariff authority. 


VULCAN CASE REOPENED 





THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


The Commission has decided to reopen the more 2r 
less celebrated Vulcan Iron Works Co. case, Docket No. 
3340, for such further hearing as it may hereafter direct. 
In that case it undertook to fix rates on iron and steel 
from St. Louis to Denver. Since the order in that case 
was made the transcontinental carriers have been allowed 
to establish the 55-cent rate on iron and steel from Chi- 
cago and Mississippi River crossings. Now they are 
asking permission to extend it to the Pittsburgh ter 
ritory, so that the situation is about as complicated as 
could be imagined. 

The motions before the Commission were not merely 
to reopen the case, but to annul the order of September 
23, and vacate the order of suspension entered in I. aud 
S. No. 714, made on September 20; each of the motions 
other than that for rehearing has been denied. ° 


POSTING OF TARIFFS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Enforcement of the provisions of the Act to Regulate 
Commerce by means of indictment is becoming a practice 
by the Commission. A notice given out by the Commission 
on Nov. 13 tells of the indictment of the Illinois Central, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, Chicago & Northwestern, 
C., B. & Q. and the Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary for fail- 
ure to post tariffs at Rockford, IIl., and of the Illinois Cen- 
tral and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul for failure to 
post at Freeport, Ill. There is one count in each indict- 
ment. ; 

In the case of the Freeport Chamber of Commerce 
against the Milwaukee, the Illinois Central and the North- 
western, 33 I. C. C. 673, the Commission ordered changes 
to be made in rates from Rockford and Freeport to C. F. A. 
territory. The order required the changes to be made on 
or before July 15 upon five days’ notice. The Burlington 
and the Gary railroads were not parties in the case, but 
they made application to the Commission for permission 
to file their tariffs on five days’ notice. 

The carriers filed a copy of the tariff with the Com- 
mission, but none of them posted the tariffs at the initial 
stations five days prior to the effective date as directed by 
the Commission. The Milwaukee is the only one that filed 
prior to the effective date at all, but it filed only one day 
in advance. It did not post its tariff at Freeport until 
July 21, six days after its effective date, hence the in- 
dictments. 





FERRYING OF VEHICLES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Contending that the hauling of vehicles on ferry boats 
from Jersey City to New York is an “outside operation” 
and that it is therefore entitled to make a profit on that 
business, regardless of whether it makes or loses money 
in operating the ferry as a part of its railroad system, 
the Erie Railroad, Nov..10, endeavored to persuade the 
Commission to allow its tariff advancing ferry rates to 
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become effective. Opposition to the advances was voiced 
by Ross D. Rynder for Swift & Co., and Robert Carev 
for Jersey City interests. H. A. Taylor spoke for the 
Erie. Mr. Carey figured that the ferry makes a profit 
of more: than ten per cent at present rates. He said 
the railroad company, in’ making up its exhibits, had 
charged the ferry with everything it possibly could think 
of, while giving it no credits. Specifically he said that 
it refused to credit $16,800 a year a news company pays 
for space in the ferry house and claims that the ferry 
company should earn six per cent on a parcel of land, 
valued at $33,000, which Mr. Carey said was part of 
Pavonia avenue and belonged to Jersey City. 

Mr, Rynder protested against rates which, to his 
clients, he said, represent advances of about 90 per cent. 
He says there has been no change in ten years and the 
railroad company is asking for an advance without being 
able to offer any justification for it. 

“The tractive power of horses has not increased,” 
observed Mr. Rynder, by way of comment on the general 
proposition of the railroad company that it is necessary 
for the company to have higher rates because users 
of the ferry now employ immense tractors instead of 
horse-drawn trucks, Mr. Taylor asserted that the tractive 
power of horses has increased, along with their weight, 
although he admitted that Swift & Co. never used any- 
thing but the largest horses available from the minute 
they began using the ferry. 


OBJECT TO LUMBER RATES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Lumber interests have protested against the readjust- 
ment of rates on lumber proposed by the southwestern 
lines, in accordance with the views expressed by the 
Commission in I. and S. No. 520. The tariffs against which 
they have lodged objections propose to increase the 
through rates, that is, to points beyond the crossings, 
from one to three cents on cottonwood and gum and one 
cent on yellow pine. 

The objectors asserted to the members of the sus- 
pension board that the Commission did not intend to 
have the decision in L and S. No. 520 used as a basis 
for advances in through rates. They claim that the 
roads beyond the river crossings got all the Commission 
intended them to have in the Five Per Cent case. In 
that case they also allowed the roads west of the crossings 
sympathetic increases, all of which they believe indicates 
that the proposed advances in the through rates should 
not be allowed. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


The following cases have been dismissed upon con- 
sideration of the record and at the request of the com- 
plainant in each instance: 

6762—Maury Milling Co. et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 

8013—Longton Produce Co. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. 

8023-#The Lumaci Coal Co. vs. Wabash R. R. Co. et al. 
8274—Milwaukee-Western Malt Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. 
Co. et al. 

The Commission has authorized the payment of $245.45 
to Rose & Wodde by the, C. C. C. & St. L. and connecting 
carriers, payment to be made on or before Dec. 15 with in- 
terest at the rate of 6 per cent from May 1, 1913, on 
account of unreasonable rates charged for the transporta- 
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tion of tobacco fertilizer, carloads, from Dayton, Ohio, to 
Broad Brook and Windsor Locks, Conn., as contained in 
Docket No. 7385. 

An order has been issued in Docket No. 7228, Henry 
C. Fulkerson ys. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. et al., in which the 
carriers are required to pay on or before Dec. 15, $91.36, 
with interest at 6 per cent from Oct. 1, 1913, on account 
of unreasonable .rate charged for the transportation of 
sand, from Kansas City, Mo., over an interstate route to 
Perrin, Mo., and from Kansas City, Kan., to the same 
points. 

The Commission has issued an order dismissing from 
the docket the investigation, imstituted on its own mo- 
tion, into the rules, regulations and practices governing 
the transportation of freight at released and non-released 
rates, as contained in Docket No. 6997. The reason ziven 
for the dismissal is that the Cummins amendment has, 
in effect, abolished the whole system of released rates 
based on agreed valuations as distinguished from actual 
value. Particular complaints which have been filed in 
eonnection with the matters and things involved in this 
proceeding will be considered in separate proceedings upon 
the special or formal dockets of the Commission. 

The following cases have been dismissed, the com- 
plainants having failed to appear at hearings and without 
assigning any cause for so doing: 

7698—Charles Walthers vs. Mich. Cent. R. R. Co. 

7646—John S. Seymour vs. G., H. & S. A. Ry. Co. 


The following cases have been dismissed upon con- 
sideration of the record and at the request of the com- 
plainants: 

7857—Warren Stave Co. vs. St. L. I. M. & Sou. Ry. 
Co. et al. 

7954—-Scott-Logan Milling Co. vs. C., R. I. & P. Ry. 
Co. et al. 

7996—Langan Bros. Co. vs. Rutland R. R. Co. et al. 

7997—-Independent Baking Co. vs. C., M. & St. P 
Ry. Co. et al. 

The Commission has reopened the Interior Iowa 
Cities cases, No. 3464, State of Iowa et al. vs. Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. Co. et al., and the 
same against the New York Central et al., No. 3465, for 
rehearing. The application, therefore, was made by the 
complainant and the Greater Des Moines Committee. 
There is a question as to whether the fourth section is 
not being violated by reason of the through rate to the 
west bank destinations plus the local beyond making a 
combination lower than the through rate. It is upon 
that phase that further proceedings will be had. 


An order has been issued permitting the International 
Acetylene Association to become an intervener for the 
purpose of filing a brief and being heard in oral argu- 
ment, in ex parte 38, “In the matter of rules and regu- 
lations for the inspection and testing of steam locomotives 
and tenders, in accordance with the act of Feb. 17, 1911, 
amended March 4, 1915. 

The case of Stevens Grocery Co. et al. vs. St. L., I. M. 
& Sou. et al., Docket No. 6593, has been reopened at the 
request of complainants for further hearing and upon an 
amended petition. 

The application of Drouhard & Strannahan et al. in 
their complaint vs. A., T. & S. F., Docket No. 6396, in 
which they ask for a rehearing, has been denied. 

The Nashville Traffic Bureau has been allowed to iu 
tervene in Dock No. 8344, in Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ 
Ass. Freight Bureau vs. A., B. & A. 
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Emblem of Satisfaction. 


“MODERN TRANSPORTATION.” 


“Getting goods from where they are to where 
they ought to be” involves much detail, accuracy 
and personal attention. 


A large volume of the commerce of the country 
is handled at one time or another by Terminal 
Warehouse Companies. In selecting these Com- 
panies care should be exercised. 


THE AMERICAN CHAIN OF WAREHOUSES, Inc., 
is an organization of select Terminal Companies. 
Our object is to render uniform, high class service 
at reasonable rates. 


Thousands of shippers and manufacturers are 
using our facilities. These same facilities are at 
your disposal either collectively or separately, as 
you wish. Establish us as your branch houses. 
We do everything your own representatives could 
do, and more, without the expense. 


Warehousing, forwarding, pool car distribution, 
spot stock deliveries, catalogues and merchandise 
relayed in connection with parcel post or express, 
city deliveries, etc., etc. 


Make inquiries direct to the Companies shown 
on this page, or to nearest representative. Itisa 
Pleasure to answer inquiries. 


Jemerican Chain of Warehouses, 


Ine. 
F. ROCHAMBEAU, Secretary and General Representative 
Beach & Varick Sts., New York, (F. C. Linde Co.) m 


P. F. CASSIDY, 
Chicago Representative, 


519 West 12th St., Chicago, ill., 
(Soo Terminal Wareh’se Co.) 


Look for the 
**Emblem of Satisfaction.”’ 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


DIRECTORY OF MEMBERS 


Albany, N. Y. 


Albuquerque, N. M. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bangor, Me. 
Beaumont, Texas 
Billings, Mont. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boise, Idaho 
Boston, Mass. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Burlin gton, Ia. 
Butte, Mont. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Charleston, S. C. 


Charleston, W. Va. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Colum bus, Ohio. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Davenport, Ia. 
Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dubuque, Ia. 
Duluth, Minn. 
El Paso, Tex. 
Erie, Pa. 

Fargo, N. Dak. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Galveston, Tex. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Greenville, S. C. 


Hamilton, Ont., Ca. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Houston, Tex. 


Huntington, W. Va. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Joliet, Ill. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Louisville, Ky. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mobile, Ala. 


Montreal, Queb., Ca. 


Nashville, Tenn. 


New Bedford, Mass. 


New Orleans, La. 


New York City, N.Y. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Albany Terminal Warehouse Co. 
Springer Transfer Co. 
Manufacturers’ Warehouse Co. 
See Note 

Henry Mclaughlin & Co. 
Standard Warehouse Co. 

Baker Transfer & Storage Co. 
Warrant Warehouse Co, 


’ Peasley Transfer & Storage Co. 


Quincy Market Cold Stg. & Whse. Co. 
See Note 

Buffalo Storage und Carting Co. 
Mercer Transfer & Storage Co. 
Jones Transfer Co., Inc. 

Calder’s Van & Ste. Co:, Inc. 
Southeastern ‘Warehouse Co. 

See Note 

Chattanooga Whse. & Cold Stg; Co. 
Soo Terminal Warehouse Co. 

B. & O. S. W..Storage Warehouses 
The General Cartage & Storage Co. 
TheColumbus Terminal Wareh’se Co. 
The Dallas Transfer Co. 

Union Storage Co. 

Ewert & Richter Express &.Stg. Co. 
The Benedict Warehouse & Tfr. Co. 
Merchants’ Transfer & Storage Co; 
Edgar's Sugar House, Inc. 

The Martin-Strelat Co. 

Northern Cold Stg. & Whse. Co. 
Western Transfer & Storage Co. 

See Note 

Union Transfer Co. 

See Note 

Fort Worth Werehouse & Tfr. Co. 
The Wiley & Nicholls Co., Inc. 
Kent Storage Co... 

Manufacturers’ Warehouse Co. 
Thos. Myles Sons, Ltd. 

See Note 

See Note 

Texas Warehouse Co., Inc. 
Huntington Wharf & Storage Co. 
Tripp Warehouse Co. 

Wiesenfeld Warehouse Co. 

See Note 

D. A. Morr Transfer & Storage Co. 
Carter Transfer & Storage Co. 
Terminal Warehouse Co. 

Shattuck & Nimmo Warehouse Co. 
Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 
See Note 

Hansen Storage Co. 

Security Warehouse Co. 

Magnolia Compress & Warehouse Co. 
See Note 

Nashville Warehouse & Elevator Co. 
New Bedford Storage Warehouse Co. 
United Warehouse Co. 

F. C. Linde Company 

Jones & Co. 


Oklahoma City, Okla.O. K. Transfer & Storage Co. 


Omaha, Neb. 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Peoria, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Me. 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence, R. I. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Sacramento, Calif: 
Saginaw, Mich. 


Salt Lake City. Utah I 
. Seobey Fireproof Storage Co. 


San Antonio, Tex. 
San Diego, Calif. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Savannah, Ga. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Shreveport, La. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Springfield, Ohio 
St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Topeka, Kan. 
Toronto, Ont., Ca. 
Utica, N 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Washin gton, D.C. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Omaha Fireproof Storage Co. 
Parkersburg Transfer & Storage Co. 
Federal Warehouse Co. 

‘Terminal Warehouse & Transfer Co. 
Pioneer Transfer Co. 

Union Storage Co. 

Galt Block Warehouse Co. 

Holman Transfer Co. 
Merchants’ Cold Stg. & Warehouse Co. 
Carolina Distributing Co. 

See Note 

See Note 

Sactamento Warehouse Co. 

Central Warehouse Co. 

Redman Fireproof Storage Co. 


See Note 

The Haslett Warehouse Co. 
Savannah Bonded Ware’se & Tfr. Co, 
The Quackenbush Warehouse Co. 
Eyres Storage & Distributing Co. 
Caddo Transfer & Warehouse Co. 
Spokane Transfer & Storage Co. 
Central Warehouse &-Transfer Co. 
Springfield Warehouse & Tfr. Co. 
Springfield Transfer & Stg. Co. 
The McPheeters Warehouse Co. 
Fidelity Storage & Tfr.:Co. 

Flagg Storage & Warehouse Co. 
See Note 

The Moreton Truck & Storage Co. 
See Note 

Merchants’ Storage Co., Ltd. 

See Note 

The Campbell Storage Co., Ltd’ 
Merchants’ Transfer & Storage Co. 
See Note 

The Quackenbush Warehouse Co. 


Winnipeg, Manit., Ca. See Note 


All rate quotations made by repre 


sentatives of this organization are 


NET—no commissions are paid er charged—rates are based 
on current tariffs in effect in each locality. 


NOTE.—For name af Warehouse or Transfer Co., 
inquire of nearest representative, 


AL a.Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper In writing to advertisers, ! 
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Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Warehousemen, Custom House Brokers , Ete. 


BANGOR, ME. 


HENRY McLAUGHLIN & CO. 


GENERAL STORAGE 
Forwarding and Distributing 
Rall and Water Connection 


Carter Transfer & Storage Co., Inc. 


FORWARDERS TO PACIFIC COAST POINTS A 
SPECIALTY. 
DISTRIBUTORS OF CAR LOAD LOTS. 
FIREPROOF STORAGE—LOWEST INSURANCE RATES 


LINCOLN - - - -« NEBRASKA. 


Fort Worth Warehouse & Transfer Co., Inc. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS. 
Capital Stock, $50,000.00. Fully Pald. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 


Merchandise Distribution a Specialty. Correspondence 
Solicited. 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


616 to San Francisco St. 
EL PASO, TEXAS. 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS. 
DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY. 
TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK. 
Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory. 


EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, Inc. 


620-5833 LAFAYETTE BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
a fireproof warehouses on tracks of princi rail- 


The only two e river 
Twelve auto 


trucks fer delivery. Write for further particulars. 


Buffale Storage & Carting Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


350-356 Seneca St. “Unsurpassed facilities” for ster- 
ing, handling, transferring and forwarding goods. Tele- 
phone No. 633. 


PORTLAND, OREGON . 
OREGON TRANSFER COMPANY 


474 Glisan St. Established in 1868 
GENERAL TRANSFER AND STORAGE BUSINESS 
Special attention given to merchandise stock stor- 
age accounts, carloads for distribution, less car- 
loads for city delivery, reshipment and reforward- 
ing by express or parcel post. Own and operate 

two class A warehouses on terminal tracks. 
No Switching Charges on Carload Shipments 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


STORAGE—FORWARDERS— DISTRIBUTORS 


The best distributing point for northwestern Ohio, Michigan and In- 
diana. We have direct track connection with each of the 23 railroads, 
12 interurban and five passenger steamship lines entering Toledo. No 
switching charges on car lots, either in or out. 


The Toledo Warehouse Co. 


Correspondence Solicited. 130®19 La Grange ‘St. 
Members American and Interstate Warehousemen’s Associations. 


Albany Terminal Warehouse Company 
10 TIVOLI ST., ALBANY N. Y. 
STORAGE FORWARDERS 
BUILDINGS, WITH SIDE TRACK, SUITABLE FOR 
BRANCHES, TO LET. 


Chattanooga Warehouse & Cold Storage Co. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN, 


GENERAL TRANSFER AND STORAGE BUSINESS. 
DISTRIBUTION OF POOL CARS A SPECIALTY. 
WH STORE, PACK AND SHIP HOUSHHOLD GOODs. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
« PONY EXPRESS” 
ST. JOSEPH : : ° MO. 


MERCHANDISD STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICH GUARANTEED. 


CHICAGO— 
Chicago Storage & Transfer Co. (Not Inc.) 


5851-61 WEST 65TH STREET 
Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without 
cartage. Carload distribution a specialty. Daily motor 
deliveries throughout the city at very reasonable prices. 
Floors for rent. 
INSURANCE TWENTY CENTS. 


Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


823-825 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA. 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY. 


MILWAUKEE 


The Union Transfer Co. 


107 REED STREET 
FREIGHT TEAMING—SHIPPING AND RECEIVING 
AGENTS 
CARLOAD DISTRIBUTORS 
The Best Equipped Transfer Company in the City 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


(United State Bonded Warehouse) 
WAREHOUSEMEN AND FORWARDING AGENTS 
DRAYAGE AND HEAVY HAULING A SPECIALTY 

Warehouse: 3501-3-5 P. O. St. Office: 509-11 Thirty-fifth St. 
Fireproof Warehouse, Lowest Insurance Rate. 
GALVESTON, TEXAS. 
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EXPORT SPECIALISTS 


THROUGH RATES 
MARINE INSURANCE 


LEAVE IT ALL TO US 


WAR RISK 


CONSULAR ARRANGEMENTS 


‘ COLLECTIONS 


Completely Covering Shipments by 
RAIL and OCEAN | 
to All Parts of the World. 


JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. 


Home Offices: CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 


PITTSBURG 


ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


Foreign Agencies in All Principal Cities and Ports in Europe, Asia, Africa, Australasia, China, Japan, South America, Philippine Islands, etc. 


Security Warehouse Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Northwestern Distributors for nearly all Nationally 
Advertised Commodities—Twenty Car Trackage 

Space, 
Motor Truck delivery in Minneapolis and St. Pcul 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA, 
WAREHOUSES 


Grand and Harrison Streets 
Francis and Hayden Streets 


D. A. MORR TRANSFER AND STORAGE CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
2114-2120 Central Street 


TRANSFER, MERCHANDISE STORAGE, FORWARD- 
ING, DISTRIBUTION AND CITY DELIVERIES. 
Direct Connections With All Rallroads. Fireproof Storage, 
Sprinkler System. 


Springfield, Mass. 
Central Warehouse & Transfer Co. 


Office: 315 Bridge St. 


TRANSFERRING AND RESHIPPING. 
GENERAL STORAGE, FURNITURE STORAGE, ETC. 


Established 1890. From iong and practical experience 
we know your needs. Write for Information. 


Witkin Trucking Company 
Main Office, 30 BURLING SLIP, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“HB SERVES BEST WHO SERVES WHILL” 


Minneapolis Transfer & Warehouse Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. — 
122 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 


DISTRIBUTORS OF POOL CARS AND GENERAL 
WAREHOUSING 


CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


686 The Rookery Buliding 


Yeaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
} and Carioad Distributors. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


FIREPROOF AND NON-FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 
PENNSYLVANIA SIDING LOWEST INSURANCE 
* Write us about storage or distributing 
HAUGH & KEENAN STORAGE & TRANSFER CoO. 


Y ‘Central Warehouse Co. 


Storage—Forwarding 
Trackage Connection with all railroads entering the 
Twin Cities. 
Minnesota Transfer, Minn. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BEST DISTRIBUTING POINT IN THE EAS) 


Railroad Sidings, Penna. R.,R. and Phila. & Reading 
Experienced in giving Best Warehouse Service 
SCOTT PAPER CO. WAREHOUSE 
Cc. R. CLEMENTS, Manager 


Trackage, Capacity 18 cars a day. Very low insurance. 
—— 


The Benedict Warehouse & Transfer Company 


DENVER, COLO. 
501 SIXTEENTH STREET. 


DISTRIBUTION OF POOL CARS AND GENBRAL 
WAREHOUSING. 


Omaha Fireproof Storage Co. 
806-18 SOUTH 16TH ST., ,;OMAHA, NEB. 


EIGHT AND ONE-HALF ACRES FLOOR SPACE 
INSURANCE RATE 20 CENTS 


TRACKAGE SPACE, 10 CARS. GENHRAL THAMING 
AND AUTO SERVICE. bate 


Savannah Bonded Warehouse & Transfer Co. 


VANNAH, GEORGIA 
312-314. a6 Williamson St. P. 0. Box 985 


GENERAL SEG PRO a a 
ING—FORWARDING—PROMPT AND BFFICININT 
SERVICE—EXCEPTION. FACILITIES— 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 
Track connections with all: Railroads and Steamship Docks ' 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc- 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contractors, transfer ané 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 


free warehouses, 
° i 


Asa Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper In writing to advertisers. 
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HE PLANT that stands 


behind an enviable reputation 
for manufacturers of the highest 
grade of Fibre and Corrugated Shipping Cases. 
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A modern factory equipped in every detail 
to render prompt service and maintain the highest 
standard of quality. 
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Orders for any kind of folding boxes from 
printed cartons to the largest shipping cases will 
receive prompt and careful attention. 


Paper Mill and Box Factory 


of the 


Hummel & Downing Co. 


Located at 

MILWAUKEE - U.S.A. 
Offices at 

CHICAGO DETROIT and MINNEAPOLIS 
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